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REGULATION OF ATHLETICS—WHAT NEXT? 


Asout 1890 the intercollegiate football leaven, which had at 
that time worked pretty thoroughly through the eastern institu- 
tions, began noticeably to affect those of the middle West. Sud- 
denly college rivalry became intensely active. In the fall of the 
year institutions in their entirety —president, faculty, and all — 
followed their teams from point to point and shouted themselves 
hoarse in cheering their champions on to victory. Elation 
amounting to frenzy went with success, and the depths of 
despondency followed defeat. The eastern coach quickly made 
his appearance. With his first advent tricks and questionable 
practices already tabooed in the East were common in western 
contests. Coaches directed their teams on the field. Brawn 
was the surest way to college preferment. Saloon men raised 
large sums to keep favorites in college; the very woods were 
searched for huge men of immense physical vigor. Brain did 
not count; to enter college, intellectual attainment was no 
longer necessary. Teams were becoming a permanent and paid 
body of men, and the whole thing was rapidly assuming a gladi- 
torial aspect. Boys quite differently taught at home were rap- 
idly developing an oft-indulged habit of betting their sesterces 
on the heads of their favorites. With the cries, ‘‘Put him out,” 
‘Kill him,” from the side lines one might expect to see thumbs 
reversed. College faculties, charged as they are with immense 
responsibility, were the first to return to sanity. Drastic’ action 
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on their part stopped the drift toward the grosser forms of pro- 
fessionalism. Those experiences in the early nineties were suf- 
ficient to settle the question of strict amateurism for college 
sports. There are few students of the conditions then existing 
who are unwilling to stand firmly on the platform: Amateurism 
or nothing. 

Rightly and of necessity, as I believe, those college faculties 
which are alive to athletic problems everywhere take as their 
basis of action in this direction: ‘College athletics must be 
amateur.” 

With that fundamental thought the regulations have been of 
two kinds: (1) necessary, (2) expedient. The necessary regu- 
lations legislate against ‘‘ ringers” or non-students, against direct 
or indirect pay for athletic services, against the coach, the 
trainer, or other professional on the field, against playing under 
an assumed name. The expedient regulations discourage migra- 
tion for athletic reasons; strive to secure a genuine student 
representation; strive to put in force such machinery as will 
make the whole code effective; limit college or university time 
to four years; put games, grounds, and student officials under 
faculty control; strive to prevent college attendance simply for 
athletic reasons. In brief, expedient regulations are designed 
to make rules against professionalism effective and to place 
athletics in colleges secondary to intellectual training. 

Anyone who will take the pains to read carefully a pamphlet 
edited for private circulation by Professor Jones, of Minnesota, 
and containing the proceedings of the Intercollegiate Conference 
Faculty Representatives since January 11, 1895, will be deeply 
impressed with the genuineness of the endeavor of the faculties 
of our leading institutions here in the middle West to make 
intercollegiate athletics clean, helpful, and ideal. Athletics are 
not the purpose of college life. They are its incident. Rightly 
cultivated they help to secure strong bodies for strong minds. 
They furnish the occasion for self-conquest, high endeavor, 
loyalty, self-sacrifice, and the cultivation and practice of a keen 
sense of honor. These are the many virtues of the forceful 
and helpful life—the life of the saving remnant; and for such 
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fruits as these of our athletic system our faculties are longing 
and striving. Are these the fruits of eight years of endeavor — 
three of law-making and five of law interpretation and careful 
regulation? Do the last five years leave us hopeful for the 
future? Do they point to the final and complete ascendancy of 
higher things, or what is their lesson? 

Without attempting at this moment to answer this query 
directly, may I be allowed to state some of the alleged facts 
with which I have come in contact, and from the consideration of 
which, if in any degree true, existing conditions and tendencies 
may be inferred? I have no desire to rant and denounce, no 
desire to classify institutions by calling some sheep and others 
goats. Specific things may have a local habitation, but that ele- 
ment I would have you forget, and have you consider only the 
general truths that lie behind them and cause them to be. Ten- 
dencies is our inquiry —tendencies after five years under well- 
known and definite rules, their causes, and, where wrong, their cure. 

What, then, after these years of effort and enlightenment, are 
some of the things known or generally believed to be taking 
place ? 

Is it true, as was alleged in the papers, that a manager took 
money from students, and sought further contributions from 
business men, and actually paid the funds secured to a player to 
hold him in college for the team ? 

Is it true that men influence irresponsible college officials to 
testify to what is false, and thus add another year to their col- 
lege athletic time? 

Is it true that athletic managers engage in an unseemly 
struggle for prospective students of athletic promise, and use 
emissaries and questionable propositions to secure them? 

Do they ransack the country from Maine to California in 
search of material ? 

Are athletes induced by the promise of fake business posi- 
tions, the principal duties of which are drawing of a salary suffi- 
ciently large to pay college expenses? 

Did the young collegian speak the truth when he said that 
five of the first eleven in his institution were hired ? 
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Did another student speak the truth when in a burst of con- 
fidence he exclaimed: ‘We pay our men just as the rest of you 
do, but you can’t find it out”? 

What about the high-salaried outside coaches? Do they 
stand between the athletic management and the man who seeks 
pay for athletic services? Do they strive to build up winning 
teams by devoting part of their large salaries to the purchase of 
men? Do they allow men on their teams who they know have 
made a practice of playing for money? Do they ever use such 
billingsgate and the language of the brothel in dealing with their 
men that they burn out from them forever all decency and self- 
respect, that they blast their moral characters as with the ser- 
pent’s breath? Do they ever encourage the men under them to 
break training with a grand drunken debauch? Who are these 
professional coaches anyway? Are they usually the full-fledged 
product and brightest examples of our great eastern institutions? 
Or are they irresponsible men hired for three months at salaries 
which make college presidents envious? One says publicly and 
aggressively to college instructors: ‘‘You must give me full 
control over the time of the team. If its members do not come 
up to the standard of their work, you must not flunk them.” Is 
he the kind of man to whom we should intrust our students, those 
hostages committed to our care, at the most impressionable 
period of their lives? We should certainly think twice before 
answering that question in the affirmative. 

While we are emphatically asserting our allegiance to amateur 
ideals, is it nevertheless believed that we are tending in fact 
toward professionalism? How otherwise can we explain the 
two following incidents ? 

In a reputable institution in the middle West, with an honor- 
able history, an endeavor has just been made to combine stu- 
dents, faculty, and trustees to hire a baseball pitcher for the 
college team. 

In another similar institution it is seriously proposed to give 
athletes their board and room for services, and do such other 
things as are necessary to attract men who are known or believed 
to be going to the highest bidder. 
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Is there any explanation of these athletic sins except one? 

These institutions are proposing to do openly and deliberately 
what they believe others are doing under cover. 

My remarks do not apply to the middle West alone. Those 
conversant with athletic affairs in this region know of cases of 
corrupt inducement emanating in some way from some of the 
great eastern institutions, and believe such cases common. 

A professor of national reputation in a great seaboard uni 
versity recently complained publicly of existing conditions. An 
undergraduate was allowed to handle $50,000 in a single season, 
with all that means in the way of temptation to misuse. This 
same young man alleged his athletic activity as a reason why he 
should be passed in applied mechanics. It is needless to say 
that the substitute course was not accepted. 

Less than 17 per cent. of the colleges of the United States 
expend $50,000 upon their entire annual budget, yet there is one 
man, an undergraduate, handling that amount while engaged in 
the serious and exacting life of a student! No wonder the pro- 
fessor exclaimed: ‘‘It is an outrage!”’ 

Another eminent professor, representing another of the great 
eastern institutions, said: ‘Athletics is a good thing, but the 
university sports are not athletics, they are professionalism and 
nothing else. I do not mean that the men are professionals in 
the sense that their rules say they are professional. But when 
you keep men for months and months on a special system of 
training, and then charge so much to see them perform, it is 
professionalism pure and simple.” 

Leaving discussion of the secondary situation to my col- 
leagues let us return to our question: Are college athletic law- 
givers succeeding in raising sport to a higher level? Are these 
results manifest? Are our students stimulated to greater 
achievement in honesty, self-conquest, loyalty, self-sacrifice ? 


Are their perception and practice of fine manly honor being 


refined and intensified ? 

I fear that the opposite is too largely true. I fear that our 
students are coming more and more to the opinion that all is 
fair in athletics and war, that rules are for the other fellow, that 
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anything is justifiable which is not found out, and that there is 


no great disgrace attaching to things found out. Such a state of 


mind, if it exists and is increasing, will certainly in time choke out 
moral, religious, and spiritual life from our men. It threatens 
the very foundations of all instruction, and ultimately of educa- 
tional institutions themselves, of society and government. Unless 
my observation is entirely at fault, there is danger, and it is 
increasing; and I doubt not you have all seen evidence that 
good men as well as bad among our students wink at the evasion 
of established rules and sit silent in the presence even of down- 
right chicanery. You may not agree with me in this gloomy 
view, but though I am by nature an optimist, I will proceed 
upon the assumption that danger is impending and increasing. 

Are we at the end of our resources, or are further remedies 
available? Our college faculties must be passive or active. 
They must retire entirely from the field, and leave the students 
in absolute and undisputed control—a course contrary to the 
traditions of American institutions of learning and one already 
abandoned as harmful in the extreme—or they must adopt one 
of three courses of action: (1) suppression, (2) revolution, (3) 
further reformation. 

Suppression means retreat and confessed failure. To my mind 
it is justifiable only as a final and necessary measure to root out 
a disorder that does not respond to milder treatment and has 
become intolerable and malignant. We are yet, I believe, far 
from that stage. 

Revolution means a radical departure from the usual methods 
in vogue among schools of all kinds for sustaining athletics. 
Such revolutionary systems are beginning to appear in the annual 
contests between the army and navy, when the spectators are all 
guests of the competing institutions. They are seen to some 
extent at Culver Military Academy, but are most clearly set 
forth in the plans recently adopted at Washington University. 
I trust that Dean C. M. Woodard of that institution will explain 
this system to us. 

But I am not yet ready to say that our legislators have 
exhausted all possibilities along lines now almost universally 
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followed. I am prepared to advocate further reforms, and 
believe that many reasonable and untried possibilities in regula- 
tion are still open to us here in the middle West. 

There should be a program agreed upon which might require 
several years to complete, but which would point the way for further 
effort. The Conference colleges are an example of a group of 
colleges that are organized to work together ; the Ohio Confer- 
ference is another; and so other groups can easily be found. 
For every such group I would suggest a program somewhat as 
follows: 

1. Absolute business publicity. 

2. A worthy and permanent record of athletic achievement. 

3. One year’s residence and reasonable success in studies 
before a student can become a candidate for an intercollegiate or 
interscholastic team. 

4. Repudiation of all recruiting agents or agencies. 

5. Graduate and amateur coaching without pay. 

6. A reasonable amount of disarmament. 

7. A lower limit than now prevails fora maximum admission 
fee to witness intercollegiate sports. Dethrone the almighty 
dollar and return to simplicity. 

8. One other source of reform has been recently heralded 
from the University of lowa; namely, a new, compactly formed, 


well-guarded intercollegiate athletic society among students who 


have attained distinction in athletic events, and whose purpose, 
energetically carried out, shall be to insist upon an amateurism 
above suspicion and ideals of manhood, honor, and courtesy that 
will at once and forever eliminate every objectionable feature 
from our college sports. 

By absolute publicity I mean something adequate and 
permanent; some such cure, in fact, as is proposed for the trust 
evils of the country. While faculty members may be honest, 
conscientious, and fearless, they may still be careless. Some- 
thing is needed to spur them to the utmost vigilance in the 
discharge of a great duty. 

If this should make the labors of athletic committees seem too 
burdensome to some now in control, they should retire and make 
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way for successors who would be willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities of their office, as well as its honors. In my opinion the 
athletic committee is today the most important by far in our 
colleges. It deals directly with the morals of the student, his 
rightness or his wrongness under stress in his relation to others. 
Other committees may prescribe the conditions under which an 
institution shall bestow its honors for intellectual achievement, 
but the athletic committee deals directly with the habits of 
thought and action which make the student a good or bad citi- 
zen. There is no body of men connected with our colleges and 
universities whose doings deeply interest a larger class of people 
than the faculty and student officers of athletic associations. 
There are none who owe to the public a more accurate and 
explicit accounting and record. Elsewhere I have advocated 
the publication by groups of institutions of an athletic annual. 
This is a book-making age, yet happy is the man who writes for 
a large and assured constituency; and such would doubtless be 
the case with the editors of a well-constructed and reasonably 
complete annual. Besides giving the public inside facts, it 
would tend to emphasize to athletes their correct and reasonable 
rewards for excellence. In the proportion that the glory of 
achievement fills the imagination of the ambitious athlete, in that 
same proportion will money cease to influence his thoughts. 
The promising young athlete will not be writing to the various 
directors of athletics and others similarly placed: “If I favor 


your institution with my presence, what will you do for me in 


the way of board, room, soft jobs, and other special personal 
emoluments and privileges ?’’ But he will ask himself: ‘‘ Where, 
while securing the intellectual training I desire, can I as a 
secondary purpose probably achieve for myself the greatest 
permanent athletic good and distinction?” At the same time 
he will have powerful influence added to those already existing 
to keep his record clean. 

Most cases to which suspicion and scandal attach would be 
eliminated by a one-year rule, strictly applied. This means 
attendance for one year upon an institution of any and every 
kind, with reasonable success in its curriculum, before a student 
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becomes eligible for an intercollegiate team; and this without 
exception. Concerning its application to the interscholastic 
team I cannot speak so definitely. Such a rule would empha- 
size the primacy of scholarship, would simplify the present code, 
would almost completely stop the growing scandals attaching to 
the search for material, while it would scarcely change the pres- 
ent practice with reference to uninfluenced students, namely, the 
habit of waiting a year for development before putting a new 
man into hard team work. 

A change to amateur and graduate coaching is the reform 
which would probably at once receive a majority vote from the 
members of our faculties who have given college athletics intel- 
ligent and sympathetic attention. It would bring us close to the 
English practice in Cambridge and Oxford—a practice which 
we might well imitate. There the professional coach in our 
sense is unused and repudiated. It would tend to the modera- 
tion of our present system—now all too strenuous. In fact, it 
would quickly give us those reforms which Professor Pattengill 
had in mind when he proposed and advocated disarmament. 
An unscrupulous coach with an exorbitant salary is a menace to 
amateurism. What a temptation the system places before such 
a man to use part of his personal funds to secure mercenary 
material and build up a winning team whose victories would 
enhance his own reputation and increase the ability of an asso- 
ciation to pay him a still larger salary, which he can in turn use 
still more in the same irresponsible way! Can you and I be sure 
that no western coach does these things? I fear, if the secret 
history of football were written in all its details, some of us would 
blush at our own inefficiency in protecting our students and our 
institutions. I trust that the day of the overpaid and imported 
coach is numbered. There are fine men among them, but the 
system is bad to the core and must tend constantly to profes- 
sionalize our teams. 

Twenty-nine years ago the professional coach was more or 
less in evidence among the thirteen college crews that gathered 
around Saratoga Lake for that greatest summer regatta. Since 
then he has gradually come more into evidence, until the game 
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of football has recently shown him in his highest development 
and revealed the dangers and mistakes of the system. Several 
years ago we legislated the foreign professioral coach off the 
teams. I believe we should now legislate him off the campus. 

In his best estate the transient professional coach is apt to be 
a snare; in his worst he is a noisome pestilence. If you wish to 
teach young men protectionist doctrines, you do not put them 
under the instruction of a free-trade professor. If you wish your 
children to learn patriotism, you do not put them under the con- 
trol of a traitor. If you believe that above all things your son 
should become a humble Christian disciple, you do not choose 
an atheist for his most intimate friend. Similarly, if you wish to 
make athletics a means, not an end; if you wish your students 
to develop and practice a nice sense of honor; if you wish them 
to engage in sport for sport’s sake, to refrain from gambling and 
other hurtful vices, should you put them under the direction of 
an irresponsible person whose interests and associations are the 
opposite? Under such conditions what can you expect? Can 
you gather figs from thistles? 

If the year’s residence rule should soon go into effect, there 
would be no call for the rule on recruiting. With the reverse 
true, that rule demands unqualified support. 

Isn’t the matter of admission charges greatly overdone? 

I am not prepared to abrogate the gate fee, but certainly we 
should think twice before allowing our students to engage in 
sporting exhibitions where the income of a single fixture runs 
into the tens of thousands. Let us encourage them to defend 
the honor and reputation of their institution with the best that is 
in them. That is manhood. But when our principal concern is 
to get big receipts from their heroic endeavors, it becomes what 
the eastern professor quoted above characterizes as the essence 
of professionalism. 

I do not believe we are going to purify the entire student 
body by acting upon them from without. We must set some 
leaven at work within. 

For one I shall watch with interest the new development said 
to have been inaugurated at Iowa. Under wise direction that 
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may become precisely the influence for which we are looking. 
When that change of student ideals has reached some such high 
standard as exists today in English universities, we may then 
turn this whole matter over to the students themselves, to the 
great advantage of all concerned. 

In conclusion may I say I am not, and never have been, hos- 


tile to athletics. In college days they were my delight; through 
all my life they have been a source of health, strength, and reju- 


venation. May I also say that I have not in this article aimed 
one word of criticism at any particular institution, professor, or 
coach. But I would eradicate from our present system all the 
diseases which the last five years have brought to the surface. 
Our colleges have ever been and are now the fountains from 
which flow the saving influences of our nation. Let us keep 
that fountain clean from athletic and all other forms of contami- 
nation. 


C. A. WaLpbo. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


THE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
MANAGERS OF ATHLETICS. 
Topay it is acknowledged that athletics, developing certain 
sterling qualities in intellectual, moral, and physical advance- 
ment, have a definite place in the curricula of educational 
institutions. The process by which they have gained this 
deserved position has been a slow one, resembling the evolution 
and development of the organic world before the guiding intelli- 
gence of man gave it the speed and the strength of his artificial 
selection. The organic world of athletics, fostered and nurtured 
by the instinct of play in man, and directed by its own natural 
selection, confronted schoolmen from earliest times in its rough- 
est and crudest forms. Here and there a Darwin appeared, 
recognizing this wonderful force for good, to suggest tactfully 
and to apply (frequently without solicitation) such suggestions 
as to advance it to a higher plane for the participants and the 
community. Six years ago the need for faculty regulation and 
control of athletics in the large public-school system of Chicago 
was organized, and resulted in the organization of a board of 
control composed of one teacher from each school in the league. 
Similar bodies are to be found throughout the entire country. 
The work of the Chicago board, I think, is typical of all of them. 
Here, rules governing the eligibility of players, the adjudication 
of protests, and the awarding of pennants were some of the chief 
labors of the members. To reduce the great number of protests 
which annoyingly arose, non-interested officials, appointed and 
paid by the ‘board, must be selected by the contending teams. 
Recently the participants have been obliged to present certificates 
of sound physical condition from a physician, and also one giving 
parents’ consent to partake in any athletic contest. 

Few will contend that, under such regulation and guidance, 
supervised by the teaching force, the condition of athletics in 
the schools have not advanced for the improvement of all con- 
cerned. Those students who cannot reach these high standards, 
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those who cannot adjust themselves to the new conditions, must 
submit to the inevitable and allow those better fitted to take 
their places. 

Such is a very brief statement of the evolution of athletics 
in which the player has been the peg upon which all rules and 
regulations have been hung. This is just as it should be, for 
most of the glaring evils radiated from the abuses which the 
‘flunkers,” the “ringers,” and the partisan officials selected by 
the teams from the ranks of students or alumni naturally pro- 
duced, a cure for which has been found in the careful, systematic, 
and sympathetic supervision of faculty boards of control. 

As each immediate and important problem of this great 
question is attacked and solved in a satisfactory manner, others 
not considered so important heretofore, stand out more promi- 
nently and press forward for solution. Now we feel that 
something must be done to regulate and control the financial 
responsibilities of our high-school managers. Many of these 
boys, who are elected to their position by the members of the 
teams, or by the athletic association, not because of any special 
fitness for the position, and who are untrained in affairs of such 
an important nature, are often called upon to handle and control 
sums varying from $300 to $1,000,and sometimes even more 
Do we realize what burdens are placed upon the shoulders of 
these managers? Their longest term of office is seldom over three 
months, during which period they are obliged to meet expense 
bills of all sorts—equipment of players, traveling expenses of 
teams, tickets, advertising, use of grounds or halls, police pro- 
tection, telegraphing, telephoning, postage, etc., and occasionally 
to report and place in the care of the high-school athletic 


treasurer (who is not infrequently a student) any surplus, if such 
happens to exist. Even after the season ends and his report is 
made, it often happens that bills of considerable size have unfor- 
tunately been overlooked, and that the much-prized surplus is 
swept out of existence and a deficit greets the team the ensuing 
season. 


Complaints—sometimes unjust, often well grounded — of the 
manager’s incompetency have arisen on all sides. Teachers who 
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are in entire accord with the growth and development of athletics 
in the schools, and who realize that for their success and inde- 
pendence there must exist in the treasury ample funds for their 
maintenance, lose heart if their protests go unheeded; and thus 
the sport soon lacks the aid of those who must be responsible 
for the clean, wholesome spirit that should pervade athletics. 
More serious still are the complaints and criticisms that arise 
from members of that student body, who often consider the 
manager’s position the reward of being a jolly good fellow, and 
a position where “graft” is easy and readily escapes detection. 
Homeward this story rolls, gathering additional facts of truth 
and fiction, until murmurs of protests of such lax methods arise 
from the community. Do the high-school athletics receive the 
support and assistance which they should receive from the 
parents and the friends in the community? And, if not, are 
these impressions which the student gives of the high-schocl 
manager responsible to some extent for the apparent lethargy 
that exists toward the high school ? 

We can see at once the magnitude of this problem, and, stand- 
ing in the relationship of leaders and guiders for these young 
men, we can readily appreciate what a powerful factor it is in 
their education. There is but one position to take on this ques- 
tion of controlling and regulating, through a member of the 
faculty, the financial responsibilities of our managers. It cannot 
be turned aside and ignored, thus allowing them through igno- 
rance, because of a lack of training, or through malfeasance, within 
or without their ranks, to take those crooked paths and to fall 
into such pit-holes of bad and evil habits from which return is 
often slow and doubtful. I cannot agree with those who take 
the stand that these young men by their own efforts have earned 
this money, and it is theirs to dispose of as they see fit. Time 
will not permit of a full argument on this point, but it is mani- 
festly clear that if such a plan is adhered to, we should be cast- 
ing aside one of the most powerful levers for lifting these young 
minds to a higher level. With what alarm must we view the 
condition of our high-school athletics when we realize that in a 
certain recent athletic contest, held here in the West, managed 
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entirely without the control of the high-school teaching corps, 
over $1,000 was placed in the pockets of an outside party ! 

Two other brief instances will serve still further to illustrate 
the point. The first is an actual case where the entire control of 
an inter-high-school contest, involving over $400 as gate receipts, 
was in the hands of student managers. Some slight controver- 
sies arose over the selling and receiving of tickets sold at the 
respective schools, and consequently there was some dispute as 
to the division of the money. I might also add that inadequate 
police protection and ground guards were provided, so that many 
found admission easy and fights plentiful. Some months after 
the season was over two members of the teaching corps from 
these schools who were familiar with the status of the athletic 
funds in their respective schools, met. ‘“ By the way,” said Mr. 
A., ‘how much did you clear in our last football game?” “One 


hundred and fifty dollars,” said B. ‘One hundred and fifty 


dollars?” replied A. ‘Impossible, I know our share was some- 
thing less than one hundred dollars.’’ Do you suppose some 
deserving charity was benefited by the missing fifty dollars ? 

In another instance negotiations were carried on between a 
faculty member from one school and a student manager from 
another. The teacher, through some years of service in this line, 
suggested long before the game a scheme for the distribution of the 
tickets in each school that would prevent any confusion in the 
final accounting, suggested plans for gate management, for 
guarding and policing the grounds, concerning the nature and 
the amount of the expense each side should involve, number of 
complimentary tickets to be issued, and so on; but the student 
manager could not see the need of extra guards on the grounds, 
objected to the expense bill, and modestly proposed that each 
side be allowed one hundred complimentary tickets. No agree- 
ment could be reached between the parties on these disputed 
points until the teacher determ:ned to call the game off and thus 
end a conference that, to say the least, was belittling to his 
dignity. 

What a contrast is each of the above cases to the transactions 
between two teachers, arranging an inter-school contest, when all 
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propositions relative to the management of the contest and the 
control of funds are decided justly and impartially within one 
brief meeting! Tickets are distributed by these teachers among 
players and students, who readily and correctly account for 
their sale. Immediately after the contest the teachers, and their 
aids, usually the student manager, count the tickets, ascertain 
the gross and net receipts, and report and turn over the same to 
the principal or high-school treasurer at once. Some of the 
beneficial results of such management are: 

1. The contest is conducted and managed to the satisfaction 
of the student bodies and the patrons of the game. 

2. The expense is reduced to a minimum. 

3. The proceeds are determined readily and publicly reported. 

4. No temptations to do wrong are placed in the pathway of 
the student manager. 

At present the financial control of athletics is in a state of 
chaos, and the time is ripe for some concerted action on the part 
of all schools interested to arrange and agree upon certain 
uniform regulations to control it. Whatever details of control 
may be prescribed in such provisions, certainly there should bea 
signed statement from principal to principal, or teacher to 
teacher, showing the entire financial transactions on each side, 
which statement, or a copy of it, should be either displayed on 
the bulletin board or published in the school paper, in the daily 
papers, or some publication agreed upon. There are two ques- 
tions that are always eagerly asked after the game: first, ‘‘ What 
was the score ?” second, ‘* How much did you make ?”” We pub- 
lish the score on the field; let us publish the score at the gate. 

Harry KEELER. 


ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN ATHLETIC CONTROL. 


I ASSUME without argument the value, necessity, and propriety 
of general physical training and of athletic sports, among 
students of both secondary and higher grades. I admit without 
hesitation that we fail badly in our management; on the one 
hand doing too little, on the other hand doing, or allowing our 
students to do, too much. The middle course in this case, as 
will be seen, is a ‘golden mean.” 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at a 
recent meeting of representatives of the Missouri College Union: 

1. Resolved, That it is desirable that all students should take systematic 
physical training during the entire period of their academic career. It is 
our understanding that all athletics come under the general head of physical 
training. 

2. Resolved, That it is the conviction of this conference that all college 
athletics should be under the control and supervision of the college faculty. 
[hat the faculty authorities, responsible for the standard maintained in 
athletics, should instruct the general student body, as well as candidates for 
teams, in the principles of good sportsmanship and manly conduct in their 
athletic activity, and that penalties be imposed upon players who in any way 
resort to unfair tactics in a contest, or make themselves obnoxious while con- 
nected with the team. 

3. Resolved, That in every college community the public opinion should 
be fostered which shall be absolutely fair and courteous to visiting teams, 
which shall be prompt to recognize and applaud good play and acts of 
chivalry on either side, and which never drops below the plane of considerate 
and gentlemanly conduct. 

4. Resolved, That the authorities of each college discountenance betting 
in connection with athletic events and endeavor to build up a public senti- 
ment against this baneful evil. 

5. Resolved, That inasmuch as the eminent purpose of college athletics 
is the physical training and development of the student corps, the students 
we have should be our first care, and hence the practice of recruiting athletic 
material from other institutions of the same grade, or of a lower grade, by 
presenting special inducements in the way of athletic, social, or financial 
opportunity, is unfair, unsportmanlike, and unworthy of an educational 
institution. 

6. Resolved, That since the employment of professional coaches has a 
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corrupting influence on college athletics, a sentiment be created in the educa- 
tional institutions of this state that will bring about the entire abandonment 
of the system of professional coaching. In this connection we recommend 
the regular employment by each institution of a competent instructor of 
physical training. 

7. Resolved, That a long train of evils seems to be inseparably con- 
nected with the feature of gate receipts, a feature rendered necessary by the 
inadequate provision for the support of a physical department. This inade- 
quacy we regret, and its evils we deplore. It is our judgment that the ideal 
condition toward which we should all aim is an endowed department, with a 
financial management in the hands of college officers; that all public enter- 
tainments in which our students take part should be free and complimentary; 
that expenses should be rigidly kept within incomes, and that extravagance 
in any direction should be carefully avoided. The number of intercollegiate 
contests should be limited, and their character determined by the highest 
interests of the student body, and visiting teams should always be entertained 
as guests. In short, the physical department should be provided and 
administered by the college authorities in the same way as is the department 
of science, engineering, or literature. 


My thesis is the seventh resolution, relating to endowed 
departments of physical training, and the entire abolition of the 
feature of ‘gate receipts’ from all student athletics. The sub- 
stance of that resolution I incorporated into an address on 
‘Manly Sports” in St. Louis in March, 1902, and again in a 


paper read before the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 


Education at Pittsburg, Pa., in June of last year. 

The train of evils connected with the feature of gate receipts 
is manifest to every close observer. Intercollegiate athletic 
contests, like other intercollegiate matches (debates, orations, 
chess, tennis, etc.), seem to be necessary to the maintenance of 
a lively and healthy interest in athletics as manly sports. Even 
under good management they cost considerable money. They 
cannot be had without money. The participants generally can- 
not afford to meet the expense; the non-participating students 
do not feel that the burden should fall on them. There is 
usually no money in the college treasury for such contests. The 
only course open is that adopted by the managers of professional 
baseball, professional boxing, prize-fighting, horse-racing, etc., 
viz., make the event as spectacular and exciting as possible, and 
invite the public to attend and pay the bills. This solution of 
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the problem is purely American and of recent origin, and it has 
brought about an air of professionalism which has decidedly 
lowered the moral tone of college athletics. Here the train of 
evils at once began its course. As soon as the managers found 
that they could get the public to pay the expenses, they set out 
to induce them to pay roundly, and to come in crowds. The 
drawing cards for a public exhibition were individual players of 
rare strength and skill, and a team reputation for great prowess 
and strategy. To secure these attractions, no labor, no money, 
must be spared. A thousand dollars spent on the team will 
come back fourfold at the gate. Now enter the professional 
coaches, the hired trainers, and the volunteer recruiting officers. 
Athletics ceases to be manly sport and healthy fun; it is des- 
perate business and hard drudgery with the fun squeezed out of 
it. The average, growing, developing student, in whose interest 
athletics were originally organized and maintained, is neglected, 
and the country is scoured far and wide for superior athletic 
material to make up a team that is reasonably sure to win and so 
draw a paying crowd. 

See how corruption creeps in at every joint. The ideal man, 
who excels in both brain and brawn, may be on the team, but 
the chances are many to one that he is not. Asa rule the 
recruited material makes up the team, and we all know what that 
material generally is. It is not sought, nor does it come, for 
the high ends for which a college is established and fostered. 
This recruited material may get some benefit from the inciden- 
tal work of the course, such as mathematics, science, and litera- 
ture, but the evident tendency on the part of college athletes to 
turn out professional sports is something to be deplored. 

Next note the evils inevitably connected with coaching. 
Next year’s salary of your coach depends chiefly on the record 
of his team this year. They must win or he loses. What can 


you expect? Are you surprised if he says privately to his men: 


‘Put so-and-so out of the game as soon as you can, even at the 
risk of being disqualified yourselves; we have no other way to 
win, and win we must.” You have all read Professor Hollis’s 
protest against the gradual disappearance of chivalrous conduct 
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on the football field. President Eliot, without explaining why, 
says that the ethics of the game of football ‘do not improve. 
The martial axiom —attack the enemy’s weakest point — inevita- 
bly leads to the deliberate onslaught on the cripple and the con- 
valescent in the opposing lines; and the habitual violation of 
rules, if penalties be escaped, is regarded by many as merely 
amusing.” Brutal acts of violence, like stabs in the dark, may 
miss detection, but they lower the moral natures of the players 
and corrupt the entire atmosphere of the game. I agree with 
Professor Hollis that it were better to abandon football than to 
maintain it at a loss of our high ideals of fair play and gentle- 
manly conduct. If honor is lost, all is lost——whatever may be 
the score. 

In my judgment the professional coach, who sells his services 
for ten weeks at a price proportional to his ability to show a 
green set of young giants how to win games, must be eliminated. 
His place must be taken by volunteer upper-class men and regular 
instructors, who are not interested in gate receipts, and who are 
willing to do the best they can with home material, provided 
only that the visiting teams with which they play do the same. 
High-minded, incorruptible coaches may exist; I hope they do; 
but I fear it would take Diogenes with his lantern to find them. 

Betting is so common among sporting men that it seems to 
be a logical feature even in the cases which have only a semi- 


professional air, like intercollegiate games. The betting habit, 
like all kinds of gambling, is to be condemned everywhere, 


especially among young men. _I think it can be shown that this 
habit is fostered by the practice of recruiting, which aims to 
secure an unfair and an unknown advantage over a rival team. 
In its turn the laying of wagers corrupts and demoralizes players. 
Some rules forbid betting on the part of players; but if the 
player does not bet, his friends do, and the strain on his sense 
of honor is so great that he cannot resist the temptation to do 
mean and unlawful things, for the purpose of winning. Some 
boys learn to bet at their fathers’ knees ; others learn by listen- 
ing to the talk of sporting men at games and races and loafing: 


places; so that doubtless there would be some betting among 
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college students even if there were no secretly enlisted athletes, 
no coaches intent upon victory at any cost; but lam morally cer- 
tain that were there no gate receipts, there would be much less 
betting and no harmful excitement before and after an athletic 
meet. 

I need not dwell upon the evils of mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust. This feeling springs indigenously in the breasts of dis- 
honest and dishonorable people, and is fatal to fellowship and 
true sportsmanship. This evil can be traced in large part to the 
professional tone brought in by the coaches, who are themselves 
introduced to make a drawing team, which in turn is necessary 
to a large income in the shape of gate receipts. Professor 
Hollis says that the Harvard-Yale game of football seems to 
arouse the worst impulses of the students. ‘Suspicions are 
rife, bets are on, and studies are practically suspended during 
the entire week preceding the game.” This excitement is not 
due to the fact that the players feel that they must play, and 
play their best; for not more than one man in several hundred 
expects to play; but it is chiefly due to wagers and bets of all 
kinds and shapes. The punishment meted out inexorably upon 
a man who “ breaks training” is not on account of the injury 
and harm he does to himself, but because he imperils the chances 


of the team, endangers the risks taken by his friends, and jeopard- 


izes the reputation of his trainer, his coach, and his physical 
director. I do not object to the punishment, but I do object to 
a wrong interpretation of it, viz., that it shows a remarkably 
high standard of physical temperance and manly purity. In 
plain truth it shows no such thing. The same motley crowd 
that stands ready to nearly lynch a man for “breaking train- 
ing’’ would stand equally ready to punish him for not putting 
an opponent out of play, should he have a safe chance for 
doing so. 

The demoralization caused by the gate-money feature does 
not stop with students and coaches; it extends to athletic com- 
mittees of the faculty and to advisory boards. The necessity of 
getting money to pay bills stares them continually in the face 
and forces them to do a hundred things they would rather not 
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do, and which they would not do if the department of physical 
training had an assured income sufficient for their reasonable 
demands. The temptation to deal gently with the shortcomings 
of players is irresistible, and the responsibility for the payment 
of bills is heavy. I know whereof I speak, for 1 am serving my 
third year as chairman of an advisory board. I am already a 
confirmed beggar, and I am continually scheming to increase 


‘“‘gate receipts.” My position is a very painful one, considering 


my convictions. The people of St. Louis are beginning to think 


my interest in engineering and manual training was only a 
“passing fancy,” and that my ruling passion is, after all, ath- 
letics. Some of you may fare worse than I do. Beggary is not 
the worst that can be charged, but to be counted as a pedagogical 
sport is pretty bad. 

President Eliot evidently regards the large amount of gate 
receipts as an evil. He says, ‘‘Expenditures for football are 
steadily increasing ;’’ and we all know the tendency of ill-gotten 
moneys to go extravagantly. 

I have thus endeavored to connect more or less directly the 
serious evils of intercollegiate athletics with the feature of gate 
receipts. To show this connection still more clearly, consider 
how different things would be if, through an adequate endow- 
ment, the department of physical training were to receive a 
definite income which could be increased only by student mem- 
bership fees. Let it be understood that all games for gate 
receipts would be strictly forbidden ; that, in the place of coaches 
and trainers, the physical director would be given a proper 
corps of assistants on regular salaries. Is it not evident without 
further argument that the motives which have been so active in 
the work of demoralization would be largely wanting? No 
increase in the number of spectators to a game could add to the 
income. No refusal to do mean and ungenerous things would 
put the salary of a permanent teacher in jeopardy. The chief 
source of temptation to break rules, to steal players, and to work 


’ 


in ‘‘ringers’’ would be lacking, and teams would meet as friends 
with mutual respect. The existing tendency to exaggeration 


would be checked, and in the hands of discreet managers the 
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annual allowance would be devoted to the rational, hcalthy- 
development of the whole student corps. 

The attitude of boards of overseers, regents, and directors of 
colleges and universities toward athletics is anomalous and 
illogical in the extreme. Lest I give offense, let me refer only 
to my own university. I dare to claim that Washington Univer- 
sity is fortunate above them all in its board of directors, and if 
I point out a failure to be entirely logical in the treatment of the 
subject before us, you must hasten to the conclusion that they 
who have done so much and so admirably on other lines will be 


among the first to see the establishment of a new régime in 


athletics, if we succeed in demonstrating its logical and educa- 
tional necessity. 

Here is the present status: We have erected a large and well- 
appointed gymnasium costing $150,000. Immediately adjoining 
is a superb athletic field, whose site, construction, and seating 
cost not less than $100,000. The fact that the International 
Fair of 1904 will use this field explains in part its magnificent 
appointments, but not its poor logic, which is easily shown. 
Football, baseball, and field and track athletics are all provided 
for, as far as grounds and bathing- and dressing-rooms are con- 
cerned, thus implying full recognition of the importance and 
propriety of an athletic department in the university; yet thus 
far the board of directors has not been able to secure one dollar 
toward an endowment of this department. We have a magnifi- 
cent laboratory, but as yet no adequate provision for its main- 
tenance and use. A parallel proceeding would be for a college 
to provide a magnificent library with books in many tongues, 
but with never a librarian nor a professor of language and 
literature. 

My contention is that if athletics are to be allowed to exist 
at all as a feature of college life, physical training, including a 
fair proportion of domestic and intercollegiate athletics, should 
be incorporated into the curriculum. If athletics are not worthy 
of such recognition, they are not worthy of athletic fields and 
athletic club-houses. If intercollegiate contests are not worthy 
of financial support and effective supervision, they ought not to 
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be allowed, and it is the height of inconsistency to adopt eligi- 
bility rules which have no bearing except in the case of inter- 
collegiate contests. 

Under student management athletics have run riot in some 
institutions, and into serious exaggerations in many. In secondary 
schools the exaggerations are becoming intolerable. Sporting 
men and sporting methods are having a bad influence among 
boys, depreciating intellectual pursuits and degrading morals. | 
believe that athletics can be restrained within bounds and kept 
wholesome and altogether desirable, but active physical training 
must be required and made universal; intercollegiate games and 
field meets must be limited in number and improved in character ; 
and all necessary funds must come from the college chest and 
be accounted for as rigidly as are the expenses of a department 
of engineering or a museum of art. 

Enduring fame shall be the fortune of that institution which 
shall first adopt these suggestions and live up to the spirit of our 
resolutions. It must adequately endow its physical department, 
do away with the feature of gate receipts, eliminate the pro- 
fessional coach, and maintain pleasurable athletics among ail its 
students. I propose to do my best in St. Louis to secure an 


endowment of a department of physical training in Washington 


University. We want a professor and director of physical train- 
ing whose salary shall be paid out of the university chest, and an 
endowment of at least $100,000, the income of which shall pay 
for the services of regular assistants, and meet the expenses of 
a few intercollegiate complimentary games or meets each year. 
Who will join us in this noble enterprise and set the pace for a 
sweeping reform in the status and character of athletics in the 
universities of the United States? 
C. M. Woopwarp. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REGULATION OF ATHLETICS IN MISSOURI AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY. 


THE problem of athletic control in Missouri is the same for 
each college in the South or Southwest. In fact, it is the same 
for any college where social influences in the environment, the 
sentiments, general training, energy, stability, and financial status 
of the student body make it difficult to maintain highly devel- 
oped teams, and where, further, the example and methods of 
great influential neighboring colleges give standards for achieve- 
ment which cannot normally be maintained. Given these con- 
ditions dominating the development of athletics in any college, 
their regulation is always difficult. 

My paper might well be called, ‘‘What I have learned con- 
cerning the regulation of athletics from my experience in 
Missouri,” for inasmuch as Missouri has been the center of the 
most recent struggle for high standards in athletics, intimately 
associated with all the colleges of the Southwest in that struggle, 
and overshadowed by the influences of the larger colleges to the 
north, it has been a vantage-point from which to study present- 


day tendencies in college athletics. Having gone to Missouri 


with some knowledge of athletic conditions on the Pacific coast 
and in New England, I have come to feel that there are factors 
which are everywhere constant in their corrupting influence on 
athletics, and that these factors should receive our earnest atten- 
tion in all efforts toward athletic regulation. I believe that they 
give the key to the present situation in athletics. They suggest 
new lines of attack for the regulation and control of athletics. 
Therefore it is of these factors that I first wish to speak. 

I. First among the factors that are constant in their tendencies 
toward corruption is scholastic provincialism. This term does 
not refer to the local pride that makes for college spirit, but to 
the crude, unintelligent prejudices against rival colleges. It leads 
to bad feeling, distrust, hate, and combativeness in place of 
good-fellowship, courtesy, and a manly rivalry. Provincialism 
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is found not alone in those colleges where students are drawn 
largely from western rural districts, but in the old tradition- 
bound colleges of the East as well. In fact, it is not uncom- 
mon among members of our college faculties. It is a universal 
product of a narrow social experience, undisciplined emotions, 
and a cramped inteliect. The rabid partisan fails to note that, 


’ 


had he matriculated in a rural college, the ‘‘black sheep” of his 


and the lambs he thinks so 


fancy would all have been “ white,’ 
white would all have been black. This provincialism is a drag 
on every phase of college life, but it is chiefly dangerous to 
athletics because it lends itself to bad influences, unsportsmanlike 
suggestions, and the sway of mob mind. 

II. Second among the factors that are constant in their 
tendencies toward corruption is an unhealthy craving to win. A 
craving to win is not only a natural and legitimate feeling, but it 
underlies many of the most pleasurable and stimulating emotions 
aroused by athletics. It becomes unwholesome or dangerous 
when exaggerated to unreasonable proportions, either through a 
contagion of local pride or through the unhealthy interest and 
influence of the sporty and betting element, which, swayed by 
the crudest of passions, feels nothing, knows nothing, and cares 
nothing for educational aims or sportsmanlike standards. This 
is the element that forced faculty control. Athletics are to 
them a gambling device. Their ideals are focused in one aim— 
win. Their interests and influence are a constant menace to 
honorable athletic standards. So long as college authorities 
allow characters that are a disgrace to the institution the privi- 
leges of the college, so long will there be an unscrupulous ele- 
ment debauching one of the fundamental instincts which create 
and develop athletic contests. A healthy, over-ardent craving 
to win is subject to educational influences; the unhealthy will 
yield only to harsh discipline. 

III. Another factor that tends toward corruption is the com- 
petitive spirit. Normal competition is eagerly sought and 
enjoyed by athletes, but the craving tends to overleap itself 


and produce an exaggerated athleticism. It produces an accu- 


mulation of big intercollegiate games. There follows a profound 
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concentration of effort, enormous labor, and great absorption of 
time. Everything becomes exaggerated. Surfeited athletes are 
worked up toa realization of their responsibilities; the honor 
f the college, its standing before the world, the number of stu- 
lents, all depend upon their efforts! Under the strain powerful 
men only can survive. A premium is placed on such men. It 
eads to an exaggerated hero-worship of the powerful expert 
athlete, and a contempt for the undeveloped boy with latent 
ithletic powers. The athlete himself gains an exaggerated 
iotion of his value and importance. He comes to expect favors, 
and thinks he is abused if he does not get them. No one honors 
the athlete more than I, but he should be honored within his own 
domain and with some sense of proportion. Athletic skill is no 


guarantee of intellectual culture or power, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether there is any relation between the physical courage 
exhibited on the football field and the moral courage necessary 
to fight for a moral principle. 

IV. The transient professional coach is another constant 
influence toward corruption. He is the most corrupting influ- 
ence in college athletics today. The very nature of his position 


induces mental states that lead to corrupt practices; he is created 
by a desire for a winning team. His reputation depends on the 
production of a winning team. Success is rewarded by a spec- 
tacular reputation and a ridiculously large salary. The temptation 
is too much for mortal flesh. As very few coaches have any 
interest, power, or patience in developing the raw material in the 
student body, they become active agents in producing and fos- 
tering a recruiting spirit. It is astonishing with what unanimity 
present-day coaches demand fully developed athletic material. 
They are interested in their own reputations, not in the college. 
Their influence is uneducational, if not anti-educational. The 
greater their reputations, the more dangerous they become. 

V. Last, but not least in importance, among the factors that 
lead to corruption is an apathetic, disinterested, careless, or dis- 
honest faculty. Given this attitude on the part of the faculty, and 
influences of all the other factors are without check. In fact, the 
whole problem of athletic control comes back to the moral 
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responsibility of the faculty. Any college where the faculty 
believes that its work begins and ends in the class-room will be 
disgraced by corrupt practices. This may be laid down as a gen- 
eral principle; either the administrative heads of the college, 
the faculty, or some individual member of the faculty gifted 
with a generous amount of moral courage and self-sacrifice, 
backed by either the sympathy of the administration or the 
faculty, must take up the thankless burden of athletic regulation 
and control. There probably never has been a case where the 
whole faculty of a college has been tolerant of dishonest practices 
in athletics, but cases are not uncommon where the attitude of the 
faculty makes anything or everything possible. Unfortunately 
some members of our college faculties are men of neither high 
moral judgment nor high moral courage. On the one hand we 
have, though to be sure but seldom, the fanatical fool whose 
prejudice reigns above his sense of justice in his attitude toward 
the athlete; on the other hand we have,all too often, the attitude 
that lowers college standards for the athlete in obedience to the 
popular demand for a winning team. This is bad enough for the 
ordinary college professor, but when the administrative heads of 
a college, for the sake of the advertising value of a winning 
team, wink at the presence of an athlete whose intelligence and 
scholarship are a disgrace to the scholarly standards of the 
institution, it is not only dishonorable, but low-bred. 

These five influences which I have described as factors con- 
stant in their tendencies to corruption culminate, unless counter- 
acted by other influences, in those practices which we so much 
deplore. Among these the two most prominent before the college 
world at the present time are: first, unsportsmanlike feelings 
and conduct toward opponents; second, corrupt feelings and 
practices concerning the use of illegitimate players. Both of 
these headings are deserving of lengthy discussion, but time 
allows me but a few words concerning what I consider the most 
vicious and far-reaching of all the corrupting practices in college 
athletics, z. e., the recruiting system. The practice of recruiting 
athletics has been of long duration, but the present subtle and 
insidious systematic organization of methods for securing athletes, 


? 
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.ipparently beyond the reach of faculty authorities, makes this 
evil the dominant menacing evil of college athletics. It is the 
most vicious and far-reaching of all the corrupting practices in 
ithletics. 

Recently I have attempted to collect information concerning 
he extent and moral influences of this system. The investiga- 
tion, though scarcely begun, reveals conditions that are appalling. 
[he material indicates clearly that there are many well-defined 
‘ases where athletes have been induced to enter colleges and 
take part in athletics through influences of the following char- 
icter. 

1. Cases where pleas concerning the standing of the college, 
he advantages of its environment, the prominence of its 
thletics, were made. 

2. Cases where athletes were banqueted and flattered by atten- 
tions in order to induce them to enter a particular college. 

3. Cases where railroad fare or a ticket to the college town 
was offered. 

4. Cases where a position that would pay expenses was 
promised or given. 


5. Cases where a salary for work that existed in name only 


was promised or given. 

6. Cases where expenses in colleges were promised or given. 

7. Cases where donations or a fixed sum of money or a salary 
were offered or given. 

While it is very hard for college authorities to get evidence 
that will convict, almost everyone connected intimately with 
athletics knows of cases that illustrate the methods just enu- 
merated. In this connection the following letters will be of 
interest. Names and addresses are purposely omitted. 

DEAR SIR: 

Your name has been handed to me as a possible candidate for our football 
team for next year. I write to add that if such has been your intentions, 
please carry them into effect and I am sure you will never regret it. We 
have had a fine team here for two seasons past, and we are sure of having 
one next year. There are vacancies at guard, end, halfback, and quarter- 
back, and no old man has his position “cinched” by any means, I know 
your ability from your record and will state that you stand a reasonably cer- 
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tain show of making ourteam. If you come we will give youa fair and 
impartial show and may the best man win. 

Our schedule, so far as made, includes games with [ writer enumerated 
three great colleges], and there is a possibility of our meeting a representative 
eastern team, probably Yale, but as yet there is no date arranged. 

Will you kindly consider the matter and let me know as to what your 
intentions are, and if there is anything you wish to know, or I can be of any 
service to you otherwise please feel free to call on, 

Yours respectfully, 
| Signed by the captain of a great middle 
western college team. | 


Note the last paragraph carefully. This letter was sent to a 


big, powerful man who graduates this year and still has one year 


during which he could play on a college team. 
My DEAR 
* * * * * * 

If you can bring Mr. ———— here with you even for a visit I will send 
him transportation. In case a letter would not reach me in time, telegraph 
at my expense, if he can come. I wish very much that you would persuade 
him to come here to school. 

Hoping to hear from you as soon after you receive this as possible, I am, 

Yours truly, 
[Signed by one of the great middle 
western college coaches]. 


Manager of Football Team, State University, Columbia, Mo.; 

DEAR SiR: I am informed that you have not selected your football 
coach for next year... .. 1 have several players in view who will go to 
school wherever I coach next fall. These men are good students and as 
good players as you will find anywhere west of the Mississippi, two are old 
college players and several are high school players, of these I am sure two 
would goto your University if I should want them to. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed by a prominent middle western 
coach. } 

This man was asked what he could do, and the tollowing was 
received in reply: 

DEAR SIR: 

Your letter of the 11th inst. stating that you had not selected your coach 
for next fall received a few days ago. ... . I will be willing to coach your 
team next year for $— forthe season. You see by this that it is not the money 
that Iam after. Besides I should spend a good deal of my own salary for 
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the benefit of the team. Of course I should use this as I saw fit..... I 
know of several men who I[ am quite sure I could induce to enter your insti- 
tution if I coached next fall, .... 
Yours truly, 
[Signed by same as last above. ] 
Manager Football Team, Columbia, Mo.: 

DEAR SiR: What inducement can you offer a football player for the 
coming year? Have been under an efficient coach for two years and played 
R. H. on one of the leading western college teams. I am, 

Weight 175. 
Yours respectfully, 


DEAR SIR: 

I will now take the pleasure of dropping you a few lines to ask you a few 
question which I hope you will oblige me by answern them. Under what 
agreement can | enter the Missouri State University I would like to get in that 
football team I have been playing football four years and have been coached 
and practiced with a good many college players, I will gaurntee you that I 
will make good the first year. I have two offers from eastern colleges, but I 
would sooner go west fore that is where I intend to make my home in the 
future. Well as | have no more to say I guess I will close hoping to hear 
from you soon Our by return mail, I remain 

Age Ig years, weight 185, height 5 ft 7 in. 


These letters are but samples; they speak for themselves. 
Doubtless there are numerous wild rumors and exaggerated 
tales concerning the practices of particular colleges and the 


golden opportunities offered the expert athlete; but if we had 


no proofs, the volumes of smoke indicate that there is some fire. 
The pitiable mentai condition of those athletes who live on the 
outskirts of great athletic centers is proof in itself of the presence 
and debauching influence of the recruiting system. 

Many are the complaints that college athletics have become 
a business in which winning out at any cost is the chief end— 
in which the spirit of commercialism is dominant. Disapproval 
is swamped in a growing conviction that recruiting is essential 
in order to make a respectable showing. 

Among enthusiasts the all-absorbing topic of conversation is’ 
the nature of the material and the chances to win. The negotia- 
tions of the management for a coach are rife with such queries 
as: ‘What sort of material have you?’ ‘What have you done 
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to get good material?” The temper of the athletically inclined 
is elated or depressed according to the inventory of crack ath- 
letes on hand. 

My data show clearly that the recruiting system has produced 
a widespread conviction among students that athletic power is a 
very desirable acquisition, that it at least insures a good time, 
easy work, prominence, and, where necessary, enables the athlete 
to get an education without cost to himself. There is scarcely 
an athlete of any prominence in the Southwest who does not 
believe that his athletic ability would net him handsome returns 
in any of the great northern or eastern colleges. Just imagine, if 
you do not actually know, the moral results of such a notion! 

It would seem that students, alumni, managers, captains, and 
coaches, intoxicated by an exaggerated enthusiasm and a passion 
to win, have gone mad in a gluttonous search for material. 

Apart from its corrupting influence, the recruiting system as 
a policy is absolutely anti-educational. It is destructive of real 
internal athletic development. It discourages all effort toward 
the development of the latent athletic ability of undergraduates. 
It forces further recruiting. Survey the members of almost any 
college team that jumps to sudden prominence: what proportion 
of its members are developed from the ranks of the student 
body? What proportion are ready-made athletes from other 
sources ? 

President Jordan recently said: ‘I fear football has out- 
grown its usefulness.’’ This seems to be the growing sentiment 
among the leading college men that have supported athletics. 


They have supported football, in common with other phases of 


athletics, because of their value to young men. Recently they 
have uttered nothing but complaints. Lose their support and 
the days of football prosperity are numbered. 

Face to face with this demoralizing and ruinous influence we 
may well ask: What is to be done? Are we to resort to further 
rule-making? Personally, I believe that technical legislation on 
rules of eligibility has about reached its limit of usefulness. 
There are one or two rules that might be helpful, but it is a 


serious commentary on the motives at work in athletics that we 
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have had forced upon us already so many rules. What is 
needed is a change of heart in the application of these rules. 
We need to apply our rules from the standpoint of the rival col- 
lege. The world should know that the honor of the institution 
is to be placed above the right of any individual to take part in 
intercollegiate contests. How different is this standpoint from 
the one usually adopted, yet it would do away with the frequent 


disgraceful intercollegiate squabbles over the eligibility of players. 


Further, it would diminish those rumors that are now a corrupt- 
ing influence in themselves. 

The application of rules of eligibility, however, no matter 
how conscientiously and generously interpreted, will not suffice 
to eradicate the baneful practices now dominating athletics. 
We must change our attack and strike at the factors constant in 
their tendency to produce those practices. 

I. Among the factors that are constant in their influences for 
corruptions, the professional coach stands in a class by himself. 
His educational position is anomalous. He is the center in 
which, through which, and around which all the other baneful 
influences are roused and operated. There is only one thing to 
do with him, and that is, eliminate him. 

II. Associated with the professional coach are those dis- 
honest students, alumni, and sympathizers who, dominated by an 
unhealthy craving to win, resort to such subtle methods in the 
recruiting of expert athletes that they are the despair of faculty 
committees on athletics. Unfortunately all of this element can- 
not be eliminated. I have often been asked: How can you find 
out what is done by these people? There is only one way to 
reach the dishonest element, and that is, let the policy toward 
recruiting athletes be well understood, and then make any effort 
at recruiting unsafe, by compelling each candidate for a team 


to sign a certificate so searching in its character that it will be 
hard for any irregularity to escape detection. 

The following certificate seems to me to be pregnant with 
possibilities for the discouragement of recruiting agents and 
methods: 
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ELIGIBILITY CERTIFICATE. 
[Face of certificate. | 


Nore.—“Any candidate for an athletic team who, in signing his eligibility cer- 
tificate, or when asked questions by the Director, makes misrepresentations or 
omissions concerning his athletic career shall be dismissed from the University.”— 
By order of the Executive Board of Curators. 

Get a copy of the rules of eligibility and read them carefully before signing this 
certificate. 


Name in full — 


Candidate for what degree— 
Date when first entered college— 


Date of entrance this year— 


Are you regularly attending and do you propose to attend the course for 
which you are registered ?__ 


Number of credit hours’ work________..__. Have you any delinquencies in 


scholarship ?___— 
Have you been a member of a team in any other college?_ 


If so (a) Were you in good standing in your studies?___ —_(6) Did 


you drop out before the end of the college half-year after taking part in 
athletics?_ 


How many years have you played in the aggregate on a college team ?_ 


Are you an amateur according to the rules of the Amateur Athletic 


Have you ever been a member of a team other than a team connected with 


an educational institution?___ 


Have you ever received compensation directly or indirectly for participation 


in any athletic contest ?_ 


Have you ever directly or indirectly offered your athletic abilities to be used 


by any athletic team for compensation? 


Have you received any intimations that you would be tendered compensa- 
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tion for your present connection with athletics which you have not 


reported to the Director of Athletics? 


Have you received any offer of compensation from a student or athletic 
official of any educational institution for your athletic abilities which 


you have not reported to the Director of Athletics? 


Do you hereby promise to report any such offer when received? 


Do you receive any compensation from the University for instruction of any 
kind? 


What is your source of support? 


| Back of certificate.| 


OUTLINE OF INSTITUTIONAL AND ATHLETIC CAREER. 


In the first column below give a complete list of preparatory schools and 
-olleges attended, in chronological order. In the second column place after 
each school the teams for which you were a candidate, with years, and the 
teams upon which you played, with years. 

Also give teams played on other than school teams. Make a note of any 
ithletic institutions or coaching done, whether paid for it or not. 


Schools Attended, with Years, | Teams Played on, with Years. 


I certify by this, my signature, that the above statements are correct, that 
| am an amateur, and in every way eligible according to the spirit and letter 
of the rules adopted by Missouri University. 

(Signed) 

To the best of my belief and knowledge I certify that the above is cor- 
rect. 


— 


Of 
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Back this certificate by a well-enforced rule such as that 
stated at the head of the certificate, and the discipline of the 
institution must be lax indeed, and the character of the students 


very low, if it does not place the situation well within the hands 


of a vigorous committeeman. No college has a right to use an 
athlete without investigating his career. The co-operation of 
other colleges should be asked. An investigation and vigorous 
cross-questioning should handle the most stubborn case. If 
there are suspicious circumstances surrounding an athlete’s career, 
he should be disqualified. 

III. Many of the corrupting influences in athletics are subject 
to and will yield to the educational influences and discipline of 
the faculty. This is true of those influences that are due to 
crudeness, ignorance, prejudice, undisciplined enthusiasm, o1 
chagrin —in fact, all those factors which I have classed under 
the head of provincialism, exaggerated athleticism, as well as the 
representative normal student craving to win. The rougher, 
cruder element needs the influence of discipline, but the majority 
of college students will follow an appeal for high standards, 
generous sportsmanship, and manly conduct. 

At a recent meeting of athletic representatives from the lead- 
ing colleges in Missouri, called to discuss the athletic situation, 
seven resolutions were adopted, the first three of which were as 
follows: 

1. Resolved, That it is the conviction of this conference that all college 
athletics should be under the control and supervision of the college faculty. 
That the faculty authorities responsible for the standards maintained in 
athletics should instruct the general student body, as well as candidates for 
teams, in the principles of good sportsmanship and manly conduct in their 
athletic activity, and that penalties be imposed upon players who in any way 
resort to unfair tactics in a contest or make themselves obnoxious while con- 
nected with the team. 

2. Resolved, That in every college community a public opinion should be 
fostered which shall be absolutely fair and courteous to visiting teams, which 
shall be prompt to recognize and applaud good plays and acts of chivalry on 
either side, and which never drops below the plane of considerate and gentle- 
manly conduct. 

3. Resolved, That the authorities of each college discountenance betting 
in connection with athletic events and endeavor to build up a public senti- 
ment against this baneful evil. 
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I believe these resolutions contain hopeful suggestions for a 
future line of action in the control of athletics. That their spirit 
is well as the suggestions concerning methods are capable of 


practical application we have fully demonstrated by results 


iccomplished in Missouri University. 

If the intent of these resolutions is wise, they indicate a need 
n college life of some organized educational work in student 
iffairs. Walter Camp in a private conversation suggested this 
eed several years ago. Why not give official recognition to 
he literary, debating, dramatic, musical, and athletic activities 
)f students as a part of their college career? Place them under 
the direction of a secretary, or director, or dean of student 
\ctivities, who shall be charged with the control of student 
iffairs and organize educational work along the lines suggested 
yy the resolutions just read. 

These suggestions for the control, suppression, or elimination 
»f corrupting characters in the college community and the edu- 
cation of the student body in standards of sportsmanship will 
rid athletics of all these corrupting factors described above, just 
in proportion to the efficiency of the faculty in its work. 

Can we not go farther and establish principles that will tend 
to secure the educational value of college athletics as well as 
dictate methods for the legitimate development of athletics as a 
sport? If competitive athletics are to remain a permanent 
phase of college student life, they must be organized and con- 
ducted in harmony with the broader educational aims of the col- 
lege. The craving to participate in athletics, the craving to win, 
and the pleasures in highly developed expert athletic perform- 
inces are normal and healthful, and should have legitimate 
expression. 

Can a criterion be established making the distinction between 
corrupt practices and legitimate practices in developing a win- 
ning team as clear-cut as the distinction between professional 
and amateur? If college athletics have a value for college men, 
if they have a place among or associated with the coliege duties 
of the students, that value is for the undergraduate. Therefore 
I ask: Will not this serve as the criterion sought? Any influ- 
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ence that bars or tends to discourage the average undergraduate 
from participation in athletic sports is a corrupting, ruinous, and 
professionalizing policy because its logical end is hired men. 
This principle logically applied would itself revolutionize 
present-day athletic methods. In the first place, it would dic- 
tate a suppression of the recruiting system. In the second 
place, it would dictate very stringent rules against the graduate 


player or eliminate him. In the third place, it would dictate as 
a substitute for the professional coach a permanent instructing 
head or body that could systematically organize the develop- 
ment of latent athletic talent. Lastly, it would tend to place 
athletics under their normal and most healthful auspices as a 
phase of the department work in physical training. The depart- 


ment organization of athletics secures their educational value to 
a large number of students working at a normal intensity, as 
against a few working at an abnormal intensity. From experi- 
ences in Missouri we feel that this is the ultimate method of 
solution for all the problems in competitive athletics. 

As a last word I wish to say that the responsibility for the 
moral condition in athletics rests on the leading college or col- 
leges in any community. The responsibility for athletic morality 
in Missouri rests largely with the State University; the responsi- 
bility for athletics in the middle West rests largely with Michigan, 
Chicago, and Wisconsin. Unless these three institutions handle 
their athletics by methods that are above reproach, every irregu- 
larity or rumor of irregularity will be duplicated in a series of 
reverberations from lesser colleges. Moral responsibility nevet 
fails to come home to its own. 

C. W. HETHERINGTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT JORDAN of Leland Stanford Junior University, being 
called upon to speak on the subject of athletics, then addressed 


the association as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I may say that I have never 
heard a discussion on any college matter that I agree with so thoroughly 
from one end to the other. I feel under very great obligation to all the dif- 
ferent speakers. 

I think that we in Stanford University are ready to join with Professor 
Woodward’s scheme of putting the whole matter of athletics in charge of a 
composite committee. Two years ago in California we abolished the profes- 
sional coach, and we shall, as soon as we can get around to it, abolish the 
gate money. The rest of the evils will mostly take care of themselves. 

In regard to the professional coach we have had rather a peculiar expe- 
rience. It was the great fortune of California that when football began 
Walter Camp came as professional coach. He was with us at Stanford some 
four years, and he started the whole matter—so far as both the institutions 
on the coast are concerned—on a sound basis. He was really a college 
man with college instincts, and his influence has not yet lapsed on the coast. 
We have a great advantage there in having only two great institutions ; there 
is but one great game, and when that is over everything drops. We do not 
find it necessary to play right and left in every direction. 

It seems to me— without trying to go over the ground so well gone over 
already — that one very important element rests with the faculty itself. It is 
the absolute duty of the faculty to see that there is nobody in the institution 
for football alone. The football player should be compelled to go right on 
with his work in essentially the same way as the others do. It is impossible for 
him to do that and play fifteen or twenty different games ; and these fifteen or 
twenty different games are an unmitigated evil. It is impossible for ten or 
twelve or fifteen games to be played by the team of any institution without 
that institution suffering. The faculty must join in overlooking the fact that 
these men are not doing the work that they ought to do. And that brings 
up another duty of the faculty. It is impossible for the faculty to treat its 
football idlers severely if it allows its other loafers to go on to the end of the 
term. I think that the most important move in university advancement in this 
country now is, getting rid of the idlers—all classes of idlers; not only 
those who do not pass their examinations at the end of the term, but those 
who are not doing from day to day the work that they ought to do. When 
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we are ready to get rid of the other idlers, it will be easy to get rid of the 
football idlers. 

I have the permission of the Michigan men here to say a very plain word. 
We had Walter Camp with us as a coach, and every influence that came from 
Camp was good, We had two other men from Yale afterward, Cross and 
Chamberlain; their influence was good, but they did not win any games. 
And then we had other men who did win a game. Among others we had 
Yost, and with Yost we won the game of that year; and what I want to get 
at is simply an illustration : 

A young fellow came in from the mines who wanted to study mining 
engineering —a tremendously big and strong fellow. He was admitted 
because of certain symptoms of earnestness he showed — admitted as special 
student, having no credits whatever. He was not allowed to take part in any 
athletic sports whatever at Stanford, failed in his studies, and was dropped. 
Yost carried him to Michigan, where he has become the center of the strong 
team which is the pride of Michigan University; and this man, who was not 
able to pass any examinations when he was not playing, has been playing 
some ten or fifteen games a year at Michigan. And he is a type of the kind 
of corruption for which, in its last analysis, the faculties of the universities 
alone are responsible. It is up to us to see that that kind of man is not used 
for that kind of purpose. 

There are a great many other illustrations of that sort which I might give, 
and I know the Michigan men will pardon me for using their particular sins 
when the rest of us have all been sinners. All of us who have ever had Yost 
or any Yost-like man about are not to be counted as sinless. 

Now, if we get rid of our idlers--our men who are working simply 
for social recognition, those who are dissipating, those who are stupid and 
cannot do the work —if we will simply take the pains to get rid of them, as 
we need to do if they are enemies, then we shall be able to attack the athletic 
impostor and parasite. But it isimpossible to do away with men like Gregory 
while we allow the other idlers who are engaged in other pursuits to remain 
in the institution. 

I feel proud, as a representative of Stanford, where we once had Hether- 
ington, of the work that Hetherington has done in the University of Missouri 
in cleaning:up and purifying the condition which is made by the toleration 
by the university faculties of all those various evils and by the extension of 


the methods by which men win at any cost. 


President Jesse of the University of Missouri then spoke as 
follows: 

I think that the two most important questions that have ever been 
brought before the North Central Association are these: the report yesterday 
afternoon on accredited schools, and this discussion this morning. 
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Forgive me a little; I want to tell an incident which is unique, but illus- 
trates a good point. Years ago the University of Missouri was guilty of all 
the low-grade athletic sins that any institution of learning could be guilty of. 
The sins of higher grade it perhaps avoided. The president, I must say, 
stood constantly against corruption in athletics, but he happened to be a 
simple-minded creature that has always been easy to fool and is easy to fool 
now. He doesn’t know how to look a man in the face and question his word 
until he knows that man to be a liar. Ona certain occasion a colporter, 
representing the Y. M. C. A. and its colporter work, came to the University 
of Missouri, He was a giant; Goliath of Gath was small beside him. He 
was the biggest, strongest man I ever saw. He came there to sell us Young 
Men’s Christian Association books. The boys immediately seized upon him 
for the football team, and persuaded him to stop Christianizing and to go 
into athletic associations, The president became suspicious, and when the 
young man presented himself for admission he said to him: “Mr. B., are 
you coming into this university to play football or to study?’’ He put on the 
most injured look that I ever saw a man put on: “Sir, I am coming to study. 
I am engaged in this work of selling books in order that I may gain an edu- 
cation, and I think that I have found a good institution.” That tickled me. 
I said: ‘So you propose to stay during the entire year and to complete it?” 
He said: “God helping me, yes.” My piety—the little that I have —was 
excited, stimulated. He said: “If I can possibly make money to stay, I 
shall stay with you.” I said: ‘Sir, I beg your pardon for asking you these 
questions. I feel very much mortified for having suspected the purity of 
your motives.” We shook hands. [ admitted him as a student. He played 
magnificently ; the team won every game that year, and I even tried to meet 
Michigan ; tried strenuously ; even wrote to President Angell challenging him 
toa game. I thought my team was all right—a lovely team. I didn’t know 
that it was corrupt. The president replied that the only game that he could 
give me would be one between himself and myself, and he thought that I 
would better not engage in that. At the end of the season—namely the 
great Thanksgiving game at Kansas City, which is the athletic representative 
now of the old border warfare between Kansas and Missouri—at that ath- 
letic game this fellow won a glorious victory, and we sang the song of Miriam 
after the passage of the Red Sea. I never saw the man after that; I have 
never seen him since. He disappeared in a blaze of glory, and I found out 
the next spring (they always let these things leak out in the spring, when it 
is too late for the old man to make a fuss about it) that the students had 
offered him no money, but he represented that if he didn’t play football, but 
sold Young Men's Christian Association books, he would probably sell 140 
copies of the book which he was chiefly representing; and the alumni down 
town — not the boys at the university — bought 140 copies. It was some book 
of piety, I don’t know what; we will say Baxter's Call to the Unconverted. 
One or two other things of that sort happened, and I determined that I 
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would get somebody that had a better head for conducting these things than 
I had, and, following the example of the University of Chicago (which I com- 
mend to you in this respect), we scoured the federal Union for a director of 
the gymnasium, and under his control we placed all athletics from a croquet 
mallet and a tennis racket up to the gymnasium and the football. We strove 
to get a man and not a great lump of beastly muscle, and we found a man 
in a graduate of Stanford University taking postgraduate work at Clark Uni- 
versity. That man has cleansed the university for us, and athletics have 
become with us —forgive my modesty —a means of grace. He has, with the 
aid of Washington University, practically cleansed the state of Missouri; but 
in order to keepclean ourselves we must cleanse the northern half of the Mis- 
Sissippi valley. 


Principal E. V. Robinson of the Central High School, St. 


Paul, then spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is late, and I shal] not say 
many words, but I do want to say this, that the secondary men — high-school 
men—are confronted with a great problem in respect to this matter, and the 
solution of that problem depends very largely upon the universities, because 
our boys in the high schools are constantly copying the universities and the 
colleges; and until this northern half of the Mississippi valley is somewhat 
cleansed it is an almost impossible problem for the high-school men to main- 
tain any sort of purity or decency in high-school athletics. In the football 
contests we have had to contend with every one of the vices that have been 
named here, and some that have not been named. And it is becoming a 
very serious question indeed whether we would not have to destroy high- 
school athletics root and branch in order to get rid of this thing. The 
high school with which I am connected enrolls some 1,300 students, and 
aside from the routine office work, all | have had time to do this year has 
been to attend to athletics; and I don’t think I have wasted very much time 
either, 

I do not know what the next move is going to be. In one respect I was 
able to congratulate myself, and that is that we started in at the financial end 
of this. In my own experience I found that those who were elected to posi- 
tions of control did so avowedly and openly for the purpose of grafting. And 
we got rid of this root and branch by means of direct and indirect faculty 
control. But that thing still continues between the schools. There is a. 
Northwestern Athletic Association, which has a very high-sounding title, 
though it really includes only the schools of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Still- 
water ; and that thing is a stealing thing from start to finish. It is a notori- 
ous fact that in various ways hundreds of dollars have disappeared. And it 
is, so far, entirely out of the control of the faculty of any of the schools. 
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The control of our athletics in the high school in respect to scholarship 
has been a most difficult thing with us. We did not start at that end; we 
started at the financial end. And this year I have suspended more people 
from school for violating rules of scholarship with respect to athletics than 
for all other purposes put together. And the end is not yet. We shall not 
be able to establish any sort of decent condition in athletics in high schools 
until there is more decency in athletics in college. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS. 


ADOPT’ D UNANIMOUSLY BY THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, CHICAGO, APRIL 4, 1903. 


I, PREAMBLE, 


WHEREAS, The manner in which the financial management of athletics 
of many schools is carried on tends to demoralization; and, whereas, often 
the spirit of winning at all hazards, in contests with other schools, is stronger 
than the true sportsmanlike spirit, whereby athletics, in place of being a 
moral help to higher ideals, is an influence in the direct opposite, the lower- 
ing of ideals, your committee recommends the following general plan for 
institutional members of this association : 


II, ORGANIZATION, 


That there be organized in each school an athletic association with an 
executive committee that shall have entire charge of all athletics of the 
school. At least two members of this committee shall be members of the 
faculty of the school. This committee (1) shall be responsible for all receipts 
and all expenditures of money, and shall cause their accounts to be audited 
twice each year; (2) shall pass upon and ratify all contracts and all contests 
with other institutions before the same are valid; (3) shall be the final judge 
in all questions in games and contests within its own school. 


III. ELIGIBILITY OF CONTESTANTS. 


Any person representing a school in any athletic contest whatever with 
any other school of this Association must (1) be a dona fide student of the 
school which he represents; (2) he must have been such a student at least 
four weeks before such contest; (3) he must be carrying at least twelve (12) 
hours regular work upon which he has not previously received credit ; (4) he 
must be maintaining a passing standard in scholarship in at least the said 
twelve (12) hours work ; (5) in the secondary school he must not be more than 


twenty-four years of age; (6) he must not have played more than four years 


in the secondary-school contests ; (7) he must be an amateur sportsman; he 
must never have acted as an instructor in athletics. 


IV. CERTIFICATION. 

(1) The head of each institution of this Association or a member of the 
corps of instruction designated by him shall send a list of the representatives 
of his school in any and every contest, at least one (1) week before the event 
is to occur, to the chairman of the executive committee of that school and to 
the manager or captain of the team of the competing school. He shall certify 
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over his signature that every representative is eligible to enter the contest in 
accordance with the above rules. No assumed names shall be certified to 
nor allowed in any report of the game. (2) A member of the faculty shall 
always accompany said representatives to the contests. (3) A failure to 
carry out the above or any mistake in certification shall be ground for forfei- 
ture of said contest on the part of the institution making such failure. (4) A 
protest against any contestant to be entertained must be made at least three 
(3) days before the contest by registered letter or in person to the captain of 
the opposing team and to the chairman of the executive committee. 


V. OTHER INSTITUTIONS NOT MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION, 


It shall be the duty of each institutional member of this Association to 
require the same regulations from other schools not members of the Associa- 
tion before any contest takes place with said school. 


VI. SENATE AND COURT OF APPEALS. 


The committee also recommends that in a city where there are several 
schools of the same class a senate be formed composed of two (2) members 
of the faculty of each school represented in interscholastic contests, to which 
all questions or disputes not otherwise settled shall be referred for settle- 
ment: that there be a standing committee of six (6) appointed by this Asso- 
ciation, which shall comprise a court of appeals to which questions and dis- 
putes of institutional members of this Association in reference to athletic 
contests may be appealed. The judgment of this court shall be final. 


Although not strictly within the province of the committee, it wishes to 
add another recommendation. In order that more attention may be given 
to the great body of students who are not athletes, especially in our secondary 
schools, we recommend that in every school where there is a gymnasium and 
regular work of at least two (2) hours per week is assigned to pupils a credit 


of one-fourth (4) unit per year, z. ¢., one unit for the four years, be given 


toward graduation, even if one more unit be added to the amount required for 


graduation. 
EDWARD L. HARRIS. 


C. A. WALDO. 
J. E. ARMSTRONG. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


‘THE history of education is the history of civilization,” says 
my wise friend ; ‘‘it has never been written and therefore cannot 


be taught to advantage.” Few will deny that it is not taught to 


advantage in our country, but most will assign other reasons for 
this failure, chief among which must be a common disregard of 
the value and importance of the subject. Compared with the 
history of philosophy, literature, mathematics, and science, it 
receives but little attention; yet if the whole and the parts may 
be set against each other, it is of more importance than they. Pos- 
sibly no subject which is taught at present so much deserves a 
protagonist. What possibilities does it offer? What uses can 
it serve? Where and how should it be taught ? These ques- 
tions merit attention. The history of education is the history of 
man’s efforts to perpetuate and extend the values which the 
society of his time has acquired. It is not the history of civili- 
zation, for civilization in part, like the wind, bloweth where it 
listeth, and man notes its presence and knoweth not whence it 
cometh. Often it moves contrary to his efforts. Where he would 
blot it out, it takes him captive. It passes in part without effort. 
It germinates and flowers as an earth habit, but education differs 
as a conscious struggle for accommodation. It is a part of the 
history of civilization—the most valuable part of it; a narrative 
of the conscious struggle of the race, a study of “the last and 
highest form of evolution.” Discipline the senses, train the 
observation, has long been a prevailing cry among schoolmen, 
and it has wrought its good result; but, in the words of Her- 
bart, “the fact is that sense perception does not require attention 
by any means as much, nor as absolutely and necessarily, as do 
all matters of feeling—history, morals, religion, all that con- 
cerns mankind;” and of all that concerns nankind, man’s labor 
for man’s good is not far from the most important part. If the 
end of education be virtue, as Herbart maintained, and if virtue 
be a thing of effort, and if man needs guidance and inspiration 
350 
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in order to attain it, then is the history of education a necessary 
and profitable study, for no other study attempts to trace his 
conscious struggle for improvement as this one does. If the 
chief value of history lies in the fact that it exhibits the elevation 
of human character, the history of man’s conscious efforts to 
elevate his character must be instructive indeed. Mathematics 
and philology, science and political history, are hardly likely to 
awaken broad intellectual interests, hardly likely to set copy for 
human imitation in the conduct of life, hardly likely to become 
vehicles for transmitting the spirit of the past. And what is 
true of them is also in part true of philosophy and literature. 
They are too prone to exhibit results, not processes. It is the 
business of the history of education to supply the background 
for their pictures—to show Homer and Plato working upon the 
Greek mind, to do the same thing for the Torah, the Testament, 
and the Qu’ran; and this is no small service to the cause of 
human culture. 

It is true that it is exceedingly difficult to delimit this sub- 
ject. A large part of its material belongs also to the history of 
philosophy, as in Greece and the Middle Ages. Another part 
is bound up with the history of politics and law, as Alexandrian 
and Roman education. Another part is but an aspect of the his- 
tory of the Christian church—education during the Dark Ages. 
And still another part can hardly be separated from the general 
history of its time and place, as the education of the Jewish and 
Moslem peoples, or of the greater Renaissance. Only in modern 
times does education seem to have differentiated itself suffi- 
ciently to have an exhaustive history of its own; and this 
thought, fallacious though it be, seems to have been foremost 


in the minds of those who have written upon the subject, for, 


while professing to write its history, they have been content 
to treat most of its aspects by implication and to leave their 
subject for the most part to those who approach it only indi- 
rectly. At the present time, when the history of the world is 
being rewritten from the standpoint of motive, the intellectual 
motive is found to be so important that it begins to have a 
worthier treatment, and the history of the educational efforts of 
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the past begins to be regarded as something other than a side 
issue to general history—a mere by-play in the absorbing 
drama in which kings, popes, and tyrants are wont to hold the 
center of the stage. For, if man is a rational animal, his efforts 
to appear rational are his most characteristic acts, and, in place 
of being tacked on to the other aspects of his life, deserve a sep- 
arate treatment. It may be replied that a number of works have 
been written in English to meet this requirement. Quite true, 
but by a strange perversity their authors have been content 


almost wholly to disregard the conditions which produced the 


results which they report, and for the most part have written 
mere catalogues of emotional facts, so didactic and so brief as to 
appear but insipid and profitless studies to those more courageous 
pupils even who dare to approach them. Because of this fact 
the rumor has gone abroad among prospective students that the 
subject is not worth studying, that it is insufferably dull, and 
that its subject-matter is not important. That same lack of 
thoroughness which has done so much to bring all forms of the 
study of education into disrepute has been operative here. That 
study which should be an accepted guide in the ordering and eval- 
uating of the facts of history, is ordinarily treated as mere pad- 
ding in the work of a college department. That study which 
every college student and everyone who makes claim to general 
culture should be familiar with, because it enables him as no 
other can to get the spiritual bequests of the ages in proper per- 
spective, is pursued by a chosen few and for no other reason, 
which is clear to them, than that it helps to fill up the measure 
of the course of study which they have chosen. 

The history of education cannot long remain in this condi- 
tion. The things of which it treats have ever been so intimately 
bound up with the issues of life, its subject-matter is so-rich, its 
fortunes have been so varied, and its facts have so rare a 
dramatic interest, that it is difficult to understand how it could 
have been made so uninteresting and unimportant as it has been 
made. Its chief theme is the influence of Greece. Its first 
chapters must tell how the love of learning grew there and how 
the agencies for its propagation took enduring-form in Athens, 
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Sparta, Crete, Magna Grecia, Alexandria, Marseilles, Antioch, 
Edessa, and many other places of the eastern world. It must 
then show how “the greatness of the Roman character broke 
through the narrow exclusiveness of savage nationality by bend- 
ing in its hour of conquest to the intellect of conquered Greece,” 
and became a world-empire, giving to education in return the 
undying permanence of her own organized life. It must then 
state, as clearly and distinctly as may be, the attitude of the new 
faith to the old learning, and trace the unceasing devotion of the 
church to letters during those six hundred y-ars of agony in 
which she molded barbarous Europe to the form of civilization. 
Then must be studied the extensive educational labors of the 
Jewish and Moslem churchmen which saved for and presented 
to Christian Europe the wisdom books of the Greeks, which in 
the time of her too youthful self-confidence the church had 
thrown away. The uses which the church made of this new- 
found wisdom, 2. ¢., the lesser Renaissance—the period of the 
founding of the universities—must next be treated, then the 
revival of humanism —the greater Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion which came of it; or how Greece once again ‘‘rose from the 
dead with the New Testament in her hand and breathed into the 
kindred spirits of the great Teutonic races such love of free 
inquiry and of liberty ” that they broke the bonds of the past and 
launched out upon a new national life. Then must follow a 
discussion of the counter-reformation—and a careful account of 
the growth of educational criticism which then began to form 
the body of present-day educational doctrine, and which accounts 
for the educational practices of our own time. 

Such a scheme as this, when properly carried out, will do 


more to exhibit the unity of human efforts than years of study 


of political history. It will teach the student that the world is 
one in its struggle for the good. That the Moslem church is 
different from the Christian church, and that the synagogue is 
different from both, most know—and most know but little more 
about the matter, and their knowledge leads only to religious 
pride and narrow hatred which divide these different churches. 
The history of education will tell how generation after genera- 
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tion of these three peoples ‘‘with a book” constantly read their 
texts, labored to memorize their words, struggled over their 
doubtful passages, and treasured up all which they contained as 
saving truth. The history of education will tell how, under the 
inspiration of religion, universal teaching went on among each 
people, and how the thought grew with one as with the other 
that the greatest service which man could render to his fellow- 
man was to teach him. It willalso tell of heroic sacrifices which 
were made for the truth. Of heroic labors which were under- 
taken to multiply the vehicles of knowledge; and it will show 
how through effort the national life was constantly guided by 
the wisdom of the past. The superficial reader may note only 
the differences which kept the followers of the three great prophet- 
sons of God apart, but the student who has been brought to feel 
their self-denying devotion to their wisdom cannot fail mentally 
to strike hands with them and henceforth to regard them with 
something of the sympathy due to fellow-laborers; for their 
struggles after God touch our hearts as their doctrines cannot. 
There is no study in which the humanity of the world appears 
so clearly. ‘The greatest reverence is due to a child,’”’ said 
Juvenal, and the genuine worth of past and present peoples is 
nowhere so satisfactorily registered as in their care for the young, 
and the spectacle which it affords is not unmoving. Indeed, of 
all the humanities this surely is the most humanizing. 

Again, whether society is an organism, is still, perhaps, a 
debatable question, but it is not a debated question that a given 
society must draw its life from wide spatial and temporal limits. 
The environment in which a human being lives has three dimen- 
sions, and perhaps the most important of these is that intangible 
thing which we call the past. To study history is to come into 
closer contact with one’s own environment. To study the history 
of education is to come into closer contact with the developing 
intellectual gains of the race. The history of education must 
describe the racial experimenting which produced the different 
forms of knowledge. It must tell of the needs which led to 
their development piece by piece. It will thus point out the 
superior social value which gave each subject a place in the 


course of study. 
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He who would analyze the uses of history undertakes a well- 
nigh impossible task. The difficulties which beset him are due 
to its immensity of value. It is the treasury of the race. It 
contains the methods as well as the results of past human 
experimenting. It is sometimes said that the history of educa- 
tion is inspirational; and there is need for this. What edu- 
cation most lacks in the minds of those who follow it is strength 
and dignity. The teacher is held in little esteem; he holds 
himself in little esteem. It is an old tale. The remedy lies, not 
in changing the attitude of society, but first in changing the 
attitude of the teacher. I know of nothing which will do this 
so effectually as some knowledge of the army of the redeeming 
to which he belongs. To follow that form of service in which 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle delighted, in which Jerome and 
Augustine gained distinction, which Alcuin, John the Scot, and 
Gerbert, the greatest of their time followed, to know that one does 
it for the same reason as they —surely this is a reason for profes- 
sional pride. It was not wholly by whim and caprice that the 
despised school-masters of Rome became ministers and friends 
of emperors in the latter days of the empire. And possibly some 
knowledge of the blessings which are pronounced upon those 
who impart the truth, in the Talmud of the Jews and the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet, may do something to show how the princes 
of the earth are wont to look upon this calling. 

But the history of education is not merely inspirational, 
though some are wont to say so. It is directive also. It alone 
will teach the purpose and meaning of the school. In it the 
teacher may see the principles which govern his calling writ 


large. What must be taught and why, it teaches both by the 
practice and by the neglect which it describes. It states the atti- 


tudes and outlines the methods of the great teachers of 
humanity. How Socrates drove home the necessity for a scien- 
tific understanding of conduct; how Plato regarded the content 
of right teaching and gave his property as an endowment for 
education. How Aristotle taught the boy Alexander, implanting 
in his young mind such a respect for learning as to lead the man 


to cause the schools of Alexandria to be founded and to plant cen- 
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ters of learning in many Asiatic cities; how the great Quintilian 
taught oratory to the youth of Rome, and what practices in the 
teaching of literature he prescribed for the men of his time ; 
how the wise fathers of the church chose with zealous care the 
non-corrupting learning of the past and taught it to the future 
leaders of the church; how many a daring priest and pious 
monk mid the din of war dared still to teach it from the fall of 
Rome even to the founding of the universities — these things are 
more than inspiring; they are a part of the best practice of the 
world. He who would teach must have this training, but such 
knowledge is indispensable, not only to teachers, but to all who 
are being led to respect the efforts which man has made to 
acquire knowledge. It is an invaluable adjunct to the study of 
literature, for it tells what the writings of the past meant to the 
men of the past, and how they were received and passed on to 
us. It is essential to the student of philosophy, for it traces the 
currents of human interest which carried the inspiring words of 
the masters through strangely devious channels to the shores of 
the modern world. The growth of mathematics, too, was but a 
phase of the larger intellectual activity which it describes, and 
cannot be adequately comprehended apart from it. And from 
it the student of science may learn that science is not altogether 
modern, and by contrast may come to a better appreciation of 
his own efforts. Besides he may learn something of the worth 
of other human interests, and be taught to regard other forms of 
effort with patience. 

How shall this subject be taught? Not certainly by picking 
out those parts of it “which bear directly upon present-day 
problems of education,” for every part of it bears directly upon 
present-day education. What are called “present-day prob- 


lems” are simply kaleidoscopic turns in the totality of human 
interest. As well might the historian of political institutions 
be told to teach only those aspects of human history which are 
consciously included in the political discussions of the present 
day. The men of the past did not discuss the relation of the 


high school to the university, or whether teachers should be 


trained in the normal school or in the university. Neither did 
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they seek to perplex themselves over the disciplinary value of 
language study or the desirability of ‘making the subjects inter- 


esting.’ If they had done so, the chances are that those prob- 
lems would not be ours today, at any rate not in their present 
form. But their whole practice would not have borne less 
directly upon whatever problems might be perplexing us. The 
student of education must know their results to know what is 
settled in his subject as well as to get guidance in the clearing 
up of what is still doubtful. As well might the student of 
philosophy be told to confine himself to his Hume, Kant, and 


Hegel, as the student of education to give attention merely to 


that part of his subject in which present-day problems take on 
their present-day forms. Philosophers are not made in that 
way, neither can well-equipped educators be made in this. To 
be resourceful, critical, inventive, and cultured in his calling, he 
must know it in its completeness; in its breath, not in its 
narrowness; in its highest, not in its lowest terms. There 
is no danger that he may know too much of it, but 
constant danger that it be made too mechanical to be genu- 
inely helpful. It is a just criticism upon most of the histories 
that have been written upon the subject that they are accounts 
of what men thought about the subject, not of what was done 
by the teachers of the past. Vital theory must grow out of 
practice, and to be genuinely serviceable it must not be 
abstracted from the practice which supplies its meaning. The 
history of educational theories must not be cut away from the 
history of educational practice. The history of education must 
state causes as well as effects, and state them in the same 
volume and in the order in which they appeared in human con- 
sciousness. 

It remains to glance at the instruments at hand for the teach- 
ing of this subject. The bulk of the English works upon it are 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Rashdall’s great work on the Universities of 
Europe must be at once excepted and Mr. Symond’s volume on 
the Revival of Learning, though not in all respects what it should be, 
has many points to commend it. Perhapsexception should also be 
made in favor of the volumes in the ‘‘Great Educators”’ series. 
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Yet even they do not meet our wants. They do not cover the 
whole field, and they do not treat the part which they cover in 
an entirely satisfactory manner. One getsa far better idea of the 
extent of Greek education from Dr. Hatch’s ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures” 
than from Mr. Davidson’s Amstotle, while Roman education, impor- 
tantas it is, goes largely by default. Mr. West’s Alcuin is hardly an 
adequate account of the educational labors of the churchmen. 
The continuity of educational efforts is not sufficiently detailed 
in the series. Its very name seems to indicate that more atten- 
tion is given to its intervals of brilliancy than to its constancy. 
While on his death-bed, Mr. Davidson wrote A History of Educa- 
tion which is hardly open to this criticism. Interpreting educa- 
tion as conscious evolution and giving attention to the more 
neglected aspects of its development, it is in many respects the 
best book yet written upon the subject. It is rich in inductions, 
but far too brief in its statement of facts upon which they are 
based. We cannot soon forget the inestimable legacy which Mr. 
Davidson has conferred upon our generation in his last will and 
testament contained in the concluding chapter of this book. 
This alone would make the work indispensable, and, when joined 
to the splendid inductions of the text, it makes it a masterpiece ; 
but not of history; for history is first of all a broad statement of 
facts, and then an exposition of their meaning. Its facts must 
be stated zm extenso; else the interpretations which are offered 


will remain in the air. The history of education is a large sub- 


ject; it cannot be stated briefly. The size of a recent work 


commends it. I refer to Mr. Monroe’s Source Book of the History 
of Education. A volume of goodly proportions is devoted to the 
Greek and Roman period. This book is a welcome contribution 
to the literature of the subject. Its great merits are apparent, 
yet in certain respects it is not all that could be desired. One 
is inclined to change Mark Pattison’s remark, “ History cannot 
be written from MSS.,” into, “History cannot be studied from 
source books,” for they are apt to contain so much that is not 
directly pertinent as to be confusing, and so little that is as not 
to be enlightening. And this, in brief, is my criticism upon this 


book. It is not a history of educational practices, but a good 
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statement of the theory of ancient education. The cataloguing 
summaries which introduce the sections are not sufficiently 
dramatic to show what the quotations meant in terms of action. 
Other excerpts would have to be substituted for parts of those 
included here or added to this list to portray the full reality of 
ancient teaching. In the first place, the beginnings of education 
in Greece are not properly presented. No mention is made of 
Cheiron’s school, though to the minds of the Greeks it evidently 
represented the first departure from unorganized social imitation, 
and as such it is an important landmark from which to survey 
the field of conscious education. Then, too, a number of pas- 
sages from Lucian’s Anacharis would have been very helpful in 
explaining how the Greeks regarded the educational practices of 
their ancestors. Socrates, the most important figure in Greek 
education, is out of drawing here. There is no adequate account 
of the extent of Greek education. A number of passages from 
Diogenes Laertius as to the founding of the philosophical 
schools—the first endowed educational institutions in history— 
and some notice of their activity, would have been of assistance. 
So would certain passages from Eunapius and Philostratus, for 
they tell more clearly than do the words of Plato and Aristotle 
how essentially Greek education was. It is this fact which is 
most important in the history of education, 7. ¢., that it was the 
essence of Greek life; and this prime fact in the history of edu- 
cation is not sufficiently considered here. The university of 
Alexandria was certainly one of the most important forms of 
Greek education, and, if Mommsen’s characterization of it be 
true, one of the best witne of the importance which educa- 
tion had assumed in the eyes of the Greeks. And there is not 
a little evidence that Greek schoolmasters followed in the wake 
of Alexander’s army and planted schools in several cities of 
Asia. These facts are a part of the history of Greek education 
and indispensable in tracing the passage of Greek education to 
the modern world. It was hardly fortunate to omit Strabo’s 
reterence to Greek education in Marseilles. How captive Greece 


took captive her rude conqueror — perhaps the most important 


chapter in Roman history—is not sufficiently detailed. Nor do I 
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think it quite a happy arrangement of material to defer a full 
account of latter Roman education to the volume which deals 
with the education of the church, for thus Roman education 
seems to be split in two, and it was not so in fact. The educa- 


tional writings of Plato are a maze in which the student can 
hardly find his way without the assistance of copious notes. Mr. 
Bosanquet’s little volume, Zhe Education of the Young in Plato's 
Republic, seems to me to be a far better means of approach to 
them than that which is offered here. The fact remains that one 
who would get the most out of this subject must still employ the 


French and German writers in working back to the original 
sources, 
ERNEST CARROLL Moore. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE ENGLISH 
POPULAR SCHOOLS. 

THERE are many interesting comparisons between English 
and American schools. The two systems show certain similari- 
ties, for they have come from the same root and are sensitive, 
in greater or less degree, to modern life; but they also show some 
striking contrasts. One of the most interesting of these con- 
trasts appears in the provisions of the two systems for anything 
beyond elementary education. 

School sentiment in England is still very imperfectly devel- 
oped. ‘We are not more than half in earnest as to education,” 
said a prominent master; ‘half of us believe in it; half do not.” 
The higher classes do not seem to be united in educational 
efforts for the masses. It is equally manifest that the masses are 
not fully interested for themselves, at least above a crude mini- 
mum of education; teachers in all quarters speak of this attitude. 
There are some who think that in the easier circumstances of 
recent years they are not so rampant in these matters as they 
were some years ago, when industrial conditions were harder. 
There is a strong tendency to withdraw pupils from school as 
soon as government requirements are satisfied. So little breadth 
of interest is manifested in education that parents in some cases 
take children from school the moment the given limit is reached, 
without regard to completeness of the work. One teacher told 
me that thirty-one pupils had left a single class during the year, 
and this was in a school possessed of one of the finest build- 
ings that came to my notice, and situated in a district whose 
physical conditions apparently removed it far from the poorest. 
Like some day-laborers, when the hour has struck, the pupils 
dropped the scholastic shovel and attended to matters that 
appealed more to them or to their guardians. Again, school 


boards frequently adopt an attitude of indifference or skepti- 


cism, or are chary of the rates, so that school support lags 
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behind school needs; and parallel conditions may probably be 
found among church-school managers. 

A phase of this school sentiment is seen also in the attitude 
toward technical education. There is a prejudice in certain 
quarters, on the part of employers, and particularly on the part 
of workmen, against the technically educated expert. The old 
apprentice system is better in their eyes. The principal of a 
new technical school ina great industrial center —a man who is 
acquainted with technical education in Europe and the United 
States—said that the apathy and indifference toward such train- 


” 


ing were “maddening.” Not all communities have this same atti- 
tude, but it is a condition to be reckoned with. 

In consonance with this lack of interest in education is the 
impression, which one can hardly escape, that the view of edu- 
cation is largely utilitarian, and this naturally comes out in the 
aims of the teachers, as a sudden question reveals them to the 
visitor. More teachers speak of fitting pupils to fill their 
places than of developing character and forming for citizenship. 
The idea of education as a force working beyond rather narrow 
utilitarian ideals seems to find little popular recognition. In this 
whole discussion, however, it must be remembered that the 
terms of life in England are harder than here. The earnings of 
children are more generally an important factor in the family 
income. Not only may children be withdrawn early from 


school, but while attending school they are frequently employed 


during free hours, and sometimes at unseasonable hours, to add 
pence and shillings to the home funds. As the pressure is 
greater there than here, we see that the slow growth of educa- 
tional sentiment may have at least some excuse. This same cir- 
cumstance will account in part for the small amount of home 
work in connection with the popular schools. On the other 
hand, a prominent educator said to me that even where there is 
no money pressure people are glad to get children away from 
school. The main causes of indifference evidently lie deeper. 
In view of these conditions it is not surprising that popular 
secondary education has had little development, notwithstand- 


ing the strong indorsement which the popular-school idea has 
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eceived in some quarters. Still there are not a few opportuni- 
ies for such education. It has not been supported by the united 
sentiment of the country, but it has made a good beginning, and 
jupils of popular schools are taking advantage of it. 

There are two forms of secondary education: (1) that which 
nay be called private or aristocratic secondary education, which 
1as grown out of the old cathedral and monastic schools, and 
traces its lineage back to the earliest times when secondary educa- 
tion was the only formal education given; (2) the secondary 
‘ducation which has sprung from simple forms and represents a 
growth from elementary foundations upward —the expanding and 
advancing force in education. From the first a large part of the 
population would be barred by the size of tuition fees. To the 
second pupils are admitted without charge, or on the payment 
of a merely nominal fee. The latter is the more recent develop- 
ment in secondary education. It is this form with which we are 
particularly concerned in speaking of the popular schools. A 


few words as to its evolution will be in place here. 


Until very recently popular education in England has been 
an expression of church activity or of private benevolence. As 
a rule, it has been closely associated with the church. Early in 
the last century church schools were systematized somewhat by 
the formation of two societies —the National Society of the 
Established Church and the British Society representing the 
Dissenters. With the help of the monitorial system (the source 
of the present pupil-teacher system), their schools spread rapidly. 
These societies have been joined by others which have brought 
in their own series of schools. Asa result of these movements 
there are now more than 14,000 church or “ voluntary ”’ schools 
in England and Wales, most of them connected with the Church 
of England. After 1833 they were supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, tuition fees, and government grants. In 1870, owing 
to the general inadequacy of existing school facilities, and in 
part perhaps to a desire for unsectarian education, new schools, 
known as “ board schools,’ came into existence and were estab- 
lished in large numbers where school accommodations were 


lacking. There are 5,797 of these schools now in operation. 
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They are managed by locally elected school boards, and are 
supported by taxes, fees, and grants. These schools therefore 
correspond more closely to our public schools. England has 
thus had two series of schools, and will continue to have them 
under the new bill, though there will be much greater unity in 
administration. 

These popular schools have had a striking growth and have 
made marked progress in educational standards, but there are 
still great deficiencies, The “board schools” are by far the 
stronger of the two series. They have had the most favorable 
condition for growth, for they have invited and required more 
co-operation on the part of the school public. So progressive 
have they been that they have materially affected standards in 
some of the endowed schools. 

In connection with these elementary schools a typical cur- 
riculum has been developed, which it is important to keep in 
mind as we proceed. It is this: religious instruction; English 


(including, reading, recitation, composition, and practical gram- 


mar); arithmetic; lessons (including object-lessons) on geogra- 
phy, history, and- common things; drawing (for boys); needle- 
work (for girls); singing; physical training. Not all these sub- 
jects, however, are required either in all classes or in all schools. 
The only really obligatory or standard subjects seem to be read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. But all the studies mentioned have 
the force of the board’s recommendation, and, as a matter of 
fact, are found quite generally in the schools. In many cases 
the curriculum is stronger than the official one. 

But popular education can never be confined within ele- 
mentary grades. So vigorous are its life-forces that it is bound 
to take on new functions and new meaning. English popular 
education has done this. It is significant that the English code 
not only outlines a typical elementary course, but suggests a 
long list of optional subjects from which the elementary course 
may draw as conditions warrant. Thus elementary schools add 
differentials to their simple program. But, aside from this, 
popular education has developed some new school forms, which 
in one degree or another have to do with secondary work, and 
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ave already had such influence that they have excited some 
ealousy in the old secondary schools which had in a way pre- 
mpted secondary ground. 

These special forms we must now consider: 

1. The higher-grade elementary school, or higher-grade school, as 
‘is called—A few specimen curricula will show much as to the 
iature of these schools, and will furnish an objective basis for 
lescription and criticism. 

No. 1. Elementary course’ plus algebra, botany, French, and advanced 
irt work. 

No. 2. Elementary course plus algebra, a little additional elementary 
science, a little French, and art work. 

No. 3. Elementary course plus algebra, Euclid, French, Latin (for special 
calls), physics, chemistry, art work. Also a special scholarship class in 
which trigonometry is added and more advanced work is done in science 
nd art. 

No. 4. Elementary course plus algebra, French, Latin, English literature ; 
shorthand ; mensuration. 

No.5. Elementary course plus algebra, French, geometry. 

No. 6. Elementary course plus algebra, mensuration, 

Some of these secondary additions seem very meager, but it should be 
said that in the case of 4, 5, and 6 the school-group contains also a school 
f science which offers secondary subjects after standard VI or VII, and 
that most, if not all, of the schools represented in the list give opportunity 
for manual work and “ housewifery.” 

It appears then that, if to an ordinary elementary curriculum 
are added certain so-called secondary subjects, varying in num- 
ber from two or three to seven or eight, the sum may be a 


‘higher grade’’ course, and is such if local ambition, supported 


by the authority or the board, so denominate it. The standard 


is therefore a very indefinite one. An elementary school which 
has added French and algebra, and gives special force to the 
work above the fourth standard (making itself perhaps a kind of 
“finishing school”), may be designated a higher-grade school. 
Another school under the same local board, doing equally 
creditable work and offering substantially the same subjects, 
may be called an elementary school only. The distinctive 


*See above. We might perhaps, for our purpose here, add drawing (as a general 


subject), and some elementary science. 
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character of the school appears to be determined by the work 
above the fourth standard. In fact, this part of the school is 
further distinguished sometimes by being organized as a sepa- 
rate school unit, while the lower standards are grouped into 
what is called the “junior” school.t Higher-grade elementary 


schools are rather common, but it is evident that they have no 


uniform significance as to secondary education. Some of them 


hardly need be considered in this connection. The few that 
have broader scope and are more definitely organized for their 
purpose, however, give pupils a decided taste of secondary work 
and leave them well on the way to a full secondary course. 

2. Higher elementary school_— This is a new term in English 
school terminology. The school so designated is not, however, 
a really new one. It represents an attempt by the government 
to make a definite standard for, and bring system into, the 
higher grade schools. Certain requirements and conditions 
have therefore been established which must be fulfilled before a 
school can be accepted as a “higher elementary school.” 


1. Admission is granted only to qualified pupils who are at least ten 
years old. The course thus begins at the fifth standard. 

2. Pupils are allowed to remain only till the close of the year in which 
they are fifteen. 

3. The school must be organized and equipped to give a good four-year 
course of study approved by the central school authority. The teaching 
force must conform to special qualifications. 

}. The number of pupils in a school must not exceed three hundred, 
and the number of pupils to a teacher is limited to forty in the first two 
years, and thirty in the last two. 


*The English schools are organized in groups: (1) An infant school for children 
from three to six years old, divided into two or three classes according to conditions. 
(2) A school for oider children, from six to fourteen. The sexes are regularly sepa 
rated, particularly in schools for older pupils. When these latter schools are again 
divided into junior and senior departments, the school group may consist of six 
schools, each with its own quarters and its own staff of teachers. Finally there may 
be attached to the group several departments for manual work and housewifery, and 


a department for “defectives.” The regular course for older pupils is divided into 
(7) standards, each representing a year’s work. A given standard, however, must be 
reckoned as hardly equivalent to our grade of corresponding number. Frequently an 
ex-seventh standard is added forthe benefit of those who can continue beyond the 
regular limit. Oftener, perhaps, a school offers nothing beyond the fifth or sixth 


standard. 
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The school is therefore more definitely and carefully organ- 
ized, and extends its curriculum one year (in time) beyond the 
ordinary elementary program. It thus affords a more extensive 
course of study. A curriculum of one of these schools will give 
some idea of the work offered. It includes the basal elementary 
course and these secondary subjects: French, algebra, Euclid, 


trigonometry, theoretical and practical physics and chemistry, 


art, and manual work. 

At present very few schools have been recognized as higher 
elementary schools. The Blue-Book of 1902 gives the number 
as ten, of which nine are connected with the board schools. 
The number of pupils on the registers for the first year’s work is 
999, for the second 927, for the third 935, and for the fourth 
379. The falling off in that year of the course which represents 
the addition (in time) to the ordinary elementary course is thus 
very striking. 

3. The school of sctence.—This school is the creation of the 
science and art department,’ one of the co-ordinate departments 
of the board of education. It represents the nearest approach 
to our public high school. A few extracts from the regulations 
of the department will show something of its aim and scope: 


A school of science must provide a thorough and progressive course of 
education in science combined with literary or commercial instruction, 
adapted to students whose education is such as would fit them to enter 
Standard VII of the English Code for a Public Elementary School. 

[It does not, however, follow, that a school must admit students thus qual- 
ified. One school which I visited required the completion of the seventh 


standard for admission. | 


™This department has to do more particularly with secondary education. Its 
work has been generously interpreted to include any secondary subject except Latin 
and Greek. In reality, however, it has had much to do with elementary education, in 
the line of science and art. 

The department is interested in other schools besides the school of science. It 
is anxious to advance its subjects. It may be proper to say here that, while it is 
acknowledged that it has done good service for science, there is some complaint that 
it has made the work fragmentary. The various subjects under its patronage are 
promoted by means of grants. As the amount of grant-money which a school receives 
depends on the number of subjects taken, as well as on the quality of the work, there 
is a temptation to take a minimum amount of several subjects rather than a substan- 


tial amount of one. 
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Students whom the Inspector reports to be unfitted to benefit by the 
course, and students under twelve years of age... . unless specially 
allowed by the Inspector, must be excluded. 

In a school of science every student upon whom the variable grant is 
claimed must be presented to the Inspector in the obligatory subjects of 
science and art, in at least one foreign language, and in such other subjects 
of instruction as have been approved in the time-table submitted to the 
Board. Not less than thirteen hours per week must be allotted to instruction 
in the obligatory science and art subjects. Not less than eight hours must 
be devoted to obligatory subjects other than mathematics. Not less than 
ten hours must be given to the other approved subjects which must include 
English subjects. 

The attendance and variable grants are not payable for more than two 
years in the Elementary Course, or for more than four years in all on account 
of any one student. [The limit of the course is therefore fixed, but its 
length is indefinite. ] 


The ‘school of science” may thus extend its work two, 
three, or four years beyond the limit of the elementary school. 
The department outlines a minimum preliminary course in 
mathematics, science, and art, to which must be added the 
“literary and commercial” subjects already referred to. It also 
outlines advanced courses in physical science, mechanics, and 
biology trom which a selection may be made by individual 
schools; but the line of work chosen for the second advanced 


year must be a continuation of the work of the first. There is 


thus considerable opportunity for specialization. Finally it 
arranges special courses suited for rural schools. Two or three 
specimen curricula will show the application of these recom- 
mendations to the schools. 


No. 1. Mathematics; physics and chemistry (theoretical and practical); 
mechanics; manual instruction; commercial arithmetic; drawing (with 
design); French; bookkeeping; shorthand; English; housewifery; dress- 
making.? 

No, 2. English; arithmetic; geography; history; mathematics ;? French ; 
drawing; inorganic chemistry (theoretical and practical); mechanics; heat, 
magnetism, and electricity; practical plane and solid geometry; manual 
instruction; cookery. 

* The studies are given here and in the following lists in the order in which they 
are named in the prospectus. 

? Mathematics in this curriculum must be taken as referring to algebra. This 
appears to be a not uncommon interpretation of the term. 
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No. 3. The prospectus of this school gives a program arranged for three 
years. From information as to attendance given me at the school, however, 
I think that a four-year course is now offered. 

First year: Scripture; practical plane and solid geometry; drawing; 
mathematics, including commercial arithmetic; elementary chemistry and 
physics (theoretical and practical); manual instruction; dressmaking; French 
or Latin; English; geography; bookkeeping; shorthand. 

Second year: Scripture; practical plane and solid geometry; machine 
drawing; mathematics; theoretical mechanics; advanced magnetism and 
electricity (practical and theoretical); advanced chemistry (practical and 
theoretical); manual instruction, practical dressmaking; French or Latin; 
English; bookkeeping; shorthand. 

Third year: Scripture; practical plane and solid geometry (advanced); 
mathematics; mechanics, solids and fluids (advanced); magnetism and 
electricity, theoretical and practical (advanced); sound, light, and heat 
(advanced); inorganic chemistry (theoretical and practical); Latin; English. 


The present arrangements for science schools date from 1895, 
but the movement is much older. Scores of these schools have 
been established. They are not confined to the “board” and 
“voluntary ”’ series, but may be attached to endowed schools 
which fulfil the conditions. They evidently afford a good 
opportunity for testing the educational persistence of the popular 


school pupils, so that figures as to attendance will be especially 


interesting here. In one of the schools the report was that 
about 35 per cent. of the pupils continue two years, 10 per cent. 
three years, and 10 per cent. four years. This school does not 
receive pupils till they have finished Standard VII, so that the 
third and fourth years represent so much advance (in time) 
beyond the elementary course. In a second school §0 per cent. 
of the pupils continue two years, and a very small percentage 
(perhaps 8 or IO per cent.) take a third year. In this case, as 
pupils enter the science school from the sixth standard, the 
second and third years correspond to the first and second of the 
previous school. These figures are of course not conclusive, but 
in connection with other statistics they add cumulative evidence 
as to the point in question. 

4. The pupil-teacher center. —This school, as its name indicates, 
has to do particularly with pupil-teachers, who spend part of 
their time in observing and assisting in the elementary schools, 
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and a part in study." It offers a four-year course which affords 


training in elementary subjects and also prepares for the King’s 
scholarship examination, or for this in connection with university 
matriculation.? Because of this latter alternative there must of 
course be some differentiation in part of the course. On passing 
the King’s scholarship examination (which is the only end in 
view in most cases), students are qualified to enter a training 
college, or they may be accepted as assistant, or (in exceptional 
cases) as provisionally certificated, teachers. To meet the needs 
of such students the center must offer considerable secondary 
work. In fact, it has many elements of our public high-school 
course, as a specimen curriculum will show: 

Arithmetic; algebra (to binomials); Euclid (four books); trigonometry 
(to solution of triangles) ; reading, recitation, composition, penmanship ; Eng- 
lish literature, including a “ university extension’ course; French and Latin 
(taken by all for two years; later pupils specialize according to the end in 
view); geography; school management; history; needlework; physiology 
and hygiene; physical geography; biology; elementary geology ; theoretical 
and practical chemistry ; music; “general knowledge.” 

But pupil-teacher centers vary. Not all give a program like the one just 
outlined, though that would probably give a fair idea of the course in many 
schools. Here is another curriculum from a center connected with a group 
of church schools: English, arithmetic, history, geography, method, music. 

Because these centers minister to a special class, their rela- 
tions are not as broad as those of others in the list. Again 
they are naturally confined to the larger communities, and, as 
the name would indicate, are not numerous, since each must 
supply a whole district. But, however limited their field, they 
claim a place in any enumeration of facilities for secondary 
education connected with the popular schools. 

5. Lhe evening continuation school._—At the beginning of 
their history ‘‘evening continuation schools” were evidently 

*The proportion varies. Sometimes their time is equally divided between the 
two occupations. Oftener, however, the larger part of the week must be given to 
school service. The government fixes the maximum time for this service at twenty 
hours per week, and many schools live faithfully up to this maximum. Sometimes 
pupil-teachers have no responsibility in the schools and are not entrusted with a 
regular class. Often, however, they are (in fact, though not in name) a regular part 
of the teaching force. 

? University-admission requirements, however, are much less severe than with us. 


The contrast is a striking one. 
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intended for those who were deficient in elementary education. 
Today, however, they are to a large extent secondary institu- 
tions, and are open to all who are fourteen years of age and over 
and are not connected with a day school.. They have had a 


large growth in the more thickly settled communities and now 
number more than 5,000. The London school board alone has 


395 schools, while the Manchester board has more than 100. 
They are taught principally by teachers from the elementary day 


schools, who take this means of increasing their moderate 
stipends. By this means they probably secure a better teaching 
staff than might otherwise be possible, but they do it at the 
expense of the day schools, because of divided force and 
interest. 

A few specimen curricula will show something as’ to the 
nature and scope of these schools. The first programs presented 
are those outlined for the London schools and have been selected 
so as to show certain curriculum types: 


No. 1. Bookkeeping ; commercial arithmetic ; commercial geography : 
composition ; drawing ; French ; shorthand ; swimming ; wood-work ; (lantern 
lectures). 

No. 2. Arithmetic (commercial and ordinary); bookkeeping; dress- 
cutting and -making ; French; shorthand; writing ; composition. 

No. 3. Algebra; arithmetic; bookkeeping; business training; com- 
mercial arithmetic; commercial English and office routine; commercial 
geography; composition; English grammar; English literature; Euclid ; 
French; German; Latin; mensuration; political economy; shorthand; 
typewriting, 

No. 4. Alegbra; arithmetic; art ; bookkeeping ; commercial correspond- 
ence and office routine; chemistry; civil-service subjects; commercial law ; 
French; German; Latin; Portuguese ; shorthand; Spanish; typewriting. 

No. 5. Arithmetic; art; bookkeeping ; botany; building construction ; 
(elementary); commercial correspondence; commercial law; chemistry; com- 
position; cookery; dresscutting and -making; English literature; first aid ; 
French; geography; geometry ; German; laundry work; machine construc- 
tion (elementary); mathematics; physiology and hygiene; physics ; political 
economy; metal-work; shorthand; typewriting; violin; wood-work and wood- 
carving; writing and précis. 

Two classes of schools are here combined— ‘‘commercial”’ 
and ‘science and art.’’? 


” 


™ Evening continuation schools” are classified as ordinary evening schools, com- 


mercial schools, science and art schools, schools for the deaf and special classes. 
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No. 6. Art; biology; botany; chemistry; dress-cutting; experimental 
science; first aid ; geology; hygiene; mathematics; mechanics; metal-work; 
millinery; natural science; physiology; physiography; French; vocal music. 

No.7. Algebra; arithmetic; bookkeeping; civil-service class ; chemistry 
(theoretical and practical); chemistry applied to photography; drawing ; 
French; geography; geology; gymnastics; electricity (elementary); manual 
training ; shorthand; vocal music ; violin. 

The following isthe general list of studies offered by the Man- 
chester school board in its largest series of evening schools, 
though only the elementary subjects are given in every school: 

Reading (sometimes with recitation); writing; composition; arithmetic; 
English language; geography; history; civics; elementary chemistry; mag- 
netism ; bookkeeping; shorthand; drill; drawing; vocal music; domestic 
economy; needlework; knitting and mending course; cookery ; dressmaking. 

In a small series of schools the following studies are offered: 

Physiography; physiology; hygiene (elementary and advanced); inorganic 
chemistry; magnetism and electricity; building construction (elementary 
and advanced; machine construction and drawing; steam (physics of the 
subject and practical applications); arithmetic; algebra; geometry; practical 
geometry (elementary and advanced); trigonometry; applied mechanics.’ 

Another small series of schools offers these subjects: 

Arithmetic: algebra; banking law and practice; bookkeeping and 
accountancy; business training and management; commercial English; 
commercial geography and history; commercial law; insurance; economics 
of commerce; handwriting and commercial correspondence; fréczs-writing 
and indexing; shorthand; typewriting; French; German; Danish ; Italian ; 
Latin; modern Greek; Portuguese; Spanish; Russian; civics; English lit- 
erature and elocution; political and social economy.? 

An examination of these curricula shows (1) that a good deal 
of secondary work, both theoretical and practical, is offered ; 
(2) that the culture idea is far from prominent. This latter 
feature might readily be anticipated from the name and history 
of the school. In fact, it is consonant with the general spirit of 


the popular schools and the general attitude toward education. 
6. Finally, for the sake of completeness, mention should be 


made of various technical schools and courses (under the county 
councils), which offer secondary work applied in a special field. 
‘Slight differences appear in the curricula of individual schools. 
?One school offers practically the whole list or its equivalent; others offer gen 


erous selections. 


| 
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These, then, are the schools which add to the popular school 
eries certain elements of secondary education. The amount of 
secondary education varies from what we often find in our 
eventh and eighth grades to a four-year course of study. 

From this more or less detailed description of the different 
schools I pass to some general features which are needed to 
show their nature and relations. 

We have so long associated the idea of popular school and 
free school that at first one may be inclined to look for a similar 
issociation in other systems. This association does not hold in 
‘ngland, though there is an approximation to it. Fees have 
ilways played a part in the elementary schools. They have 
10w, however, disappeared in most of the ‘* board ” schools, and 


they remain in only one-seventh of the “ voluntary” schools. In 
he secondary form they may, possibly, not be found more gen- 
‘rally, but they are higher, and, though perhaps not more than 
id. or 7d. per week, they suggest a condition to be con- 
idered. 
But we are conceried with the “ow as well as with the what 
n these schools—with method of teaching as well as with 
urricula. And here one meets one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of English schools. The method of teaching is mar- 
velously uniform. Briefly outlined, the plan is this: (1) oral 
presentation ; (2) supplementary reading-books (also a sum-book 
in arithmetic and algebra, and a chart-book in geography); (3) 
reproductions in an exercise-book (books are corrected ; some- 


times there is a conference with the teacher); (4) questions on 


the subject at the next class period; (5) work done mostly in 
school (a little home work under favorable home conditions). 
Of course, there are variations in proportion and order, and even 
inelements; but this is the typical method, and in its essential 
features is found everywhere. 

The oral-presentation method has great possibilities, but it 
may be doubted whether in English schools it is always objec- 
tive and inductive. It certainly is not well supported by the 
supplementary use of books for training pupils in self-reliance 
and independent work. Books are scarce in English schools. 


4 
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Reference-books are almost an unknown quantity. The pupils, 
therefore, depend mostly on the teacher. American schools 
have gone to one extreme in the matter of books, which, as used, 
have often been a most unpedagogical element in school method. 
English popular schools have gone to the other and, it must be 
confessed, less dangerous extreme. Inductive work followed by 
a pedagogical use of books promises the best results in present- 
ing new topics; but inductive work is not a fixed quantity; it 
takes various forms according to age and individuality, for it 
adapts itself to all stages of development. 

Now, this typical method which has been outlined above 
overflows into the secondary-school forms. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that there is more tendency here to use text- 
books. Complaint as to the inability of higher-grade pupils to 
manage books emphasizes the deficiencies of the lower schools. 
It is probable, too, that the method is better employed in these 
schools because of higher average qualifications on the part of 
teachers. It may be noted also that in science, which is so com- 
mon in higher-grade curricula, the elements of method are those 
we are familiar with in our schools, illustrative talk, individual 


experiment, and individual note-book work (really text-book 


making), though they do not always come in this order. This 
plan, however, is generally related to the one previously 
described. 

The ordinary point of view in education, or rather the direc- 
tion in education, would seem to be from the subject to the 
child—which reverses psychological order. Everything in popu- 
lar education tends to make the subject dominant. In this con- 
nection reference should be made to the omnipresent examinations 
for scholarships and _ exhibitions,t which, while emphasizing 
quality, also emphasize subjects and amounts of subjects, and 
thus complicate method. It sometimes seems as though exami- 
nations in English schools were the sum and end of things. In 
the same line is the quest for grants, already mentioned. 

Outside of the circle of the higher-grade schools, which have 
been described, lie the endowed secondary schools (both old 


*See p. 17 for further reference. 
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and new)! for the middle classes. Some of these schools would 


undoubtedly be open to the popular-school pupils, for they wish 
patronage, and there is no strict class distinction in them; but 
they require tuition fees of five guineas and upward, and further- 
more require time, which is equal to money, and is a most 
important factor with the common people. All but the most 
daring among the poorest classes would find these effectual 
barriers, while many of those in more comfortable circumstances 
already have a sufficient barrier in the general educational 
sentiment. 

This brings me to the consideration of a final means for 
securing secondary education. It is not a school, but it makes 
school possible for a good many who would not otherwise be 
attracted. I refer to the numerous scholarships and exhibitions 
(or, in plain English, money prizes) which are won by exami- 
nations. They help pupils toward some of the education repre- 
sented in some of the six schools described, and also to the 
fuller courses in the endowed schools. The process by which 
these ends are attained may be illustrated as follows: A boy in 
an elementary school wins a scholarship or exhibition which gives 
him means for going a little higher—say, to the full course of a 
higher-grade school, or a school of science. Here he wins 
another prize which takes him to some endowed secondary 
school for the middle classes where fees of five guineas or more 
are required. Here he may win a third scholarship, taking him 
to the university. 

It may be of interest here to give a brief description of an 
endowed school which comes near to the common people, and 
hence ‘might attract popular-school pupils whom ambition or 


“scholarship”? or both urge on to higher attainments and higher 
g g 


‘In recent years various old endowments whose objects had become obsolete 
(and perhaps others which had been diverted from their main object) have been 
reorganized and put to work in more fruitful lines. One old endowment which came 
to my notice had originally been established for the purpose of buying the fagots with 
which to burn heretics. Another was given (in the form of land) in 1660, for sup- 
porting two scholars at a certain college, but it had grown out of all conceivable rela- 
tion to its original object. The movement of reorganization has probably taken two 
forms: (1) increasing old endowments; (2) founding new schdols. In this way 


secondary education has been materially advanced. 
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industrial efficiency. Such a school is the Central Foundation 
School of London, a five-guinea school. It was established at 
the time when the great cry arose as to the dearth of secondary 
education for the lower middle classes, but it draws from various 
classes. It receives boys between the ages of eight and seven- 
teen, and prepares them for business, higher industrial or tech- 
nical work, and the civil service, or for the university and 
polytechnic institute. In the division of the school we meet 
with a new term. What a “grade” is in our schools, or a 
“standard” in the ‘‘board” schools here goes under the name 
of form.” The school is apparently divided into six forms, 
but A’s and B's and special forms raise the number to its first or 
second multiple, so that various individual conditions can be 
met, both as to rate of advancement and as to interest. The 
course seems to be a uniform one up to about the fifth form (or 
the adolescent age). Then the boys specialize by taking work 
leading to the special ends in view; it is thus a specialization in 
course rather than in studies. The regular curriculum is natur- 
ally a combination of elementary and secondary studies. It is 
as follows: 

The ordinary curriculum offers reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
composition, literature, history, geography, mensuration, Euclid, algebra, 
mechanics, trigonometry, French, German, elementary and advanced chem- 
istry and physics (theoretical and practical), drawing (various departments), 
bookkeeping, shorthand, drill and gymnastics, vocal music, manual training. 
In addition there are special classes in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, higher mathe- 
matics, science, etc., which make it possible to meet requirements not pro- 
vided for in the regular curriculum. It is interesting to note that there is a 
‘school of science”’ within this school which holds a position similar to that 
of the “school of science’’ which we found in connection with “‘ board’”’ and 
“voluntary” schools, though more liberty seems to be allowed in this case. 


Other schools, like the old Manchester Grammar School, the 
new Hulme Grammar School, and the Manchester High School 
for Girls, deserve a word in this connection. They all prepare 
for the university, but the majority of their graduates apparently 
enter professional life, business life, etc., or take up technical 
work, They are all well equipped to give good secondary 
courses, and they give. prominence to the “‘ continuous presenta- 
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tion of great subjects.” Their organization is similar to that of 
the Central Foundation School, though sometimes it is more 
elaborate and sometimes the age limits are higher.* Because of 
higher fees, which range from nine to fifteen guineas ($47 to 
$80), their relations to the popular schools cannot be intimate, 
and they claim consideration here only as possible training-ground 


for ‘scholarship ”’ students. 

Such, then, are the facilities for popular secondary education. 
Two deductions may here be made from this study : 

1. The children of the English popular schools have, on the 
whole, but meager opportunities for secondary education. This 
state of things is further emphasized by the fi :t that a part of 
popular secondary education has been left without legal basis by 


the now famous ‘‘Cockerton decision,” and is at present contin- 
ued on sufferance. Again, what secondary education there is is 
plainly in a very unorganized state. 

2. English children fail to make fulluse of such opportunities 
as they have. This is shown by the striking decrease in num- 
bers in the years which mark the time-advance beyond the ele- 
mentary course. Apathy in secondary education is apparent. 
This is one side of the picture. On the other side we should 
consider the fact that the aggregate number of pupils who are 
getting a taste of secondary education is large (though compara- 
tively very small), and that interest in secondary education had 
power enough back of it to force a favorable amendment to the 
new bill. Secondary education is not to be a waning factor in 
English popular education. 

Compare all these conditions with those which prevail in our 
states, where even the university is open to all who quality 
themselves; and imagine the restiveness which the English situ- 
ation would cause in communities of highly developed educa- 
tional sentiment and of independent spirit. One need not go 
far among English boys and girls to find the pathos of the situa- 
tion there. 

From all that has been said it is evident that a selective prin- 


*There seems to have been a tacit understanding that the newer schools should 
graduate students into the older. As this has not been faithfully carried out, jealousy 
has arisen between them. 
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ciple is operative in the English schools which form the subject 
of this article. It may be said, and is said, that it brings out 
the bright boys and gives scope for individual initiative. It 
does select the bright ones, but it does so with a vengeance. It 
punishes the many, while rewarding the few. Furthermore, 
there is no guarantee that in the selective process it brings out 
the strongest. I suspect the probability is that it does not. At 
any rate, it isa very narrow selective process and appropriates 


only a minimum of the nation’s best, among the classes which 


we are considering. Any system of higher education is select- 
ive. Our own system of free education is eminently such. But 
it selects freely from the whole body of children and brings out 
a multitude of the best, instead of a few. This has its advan- 
tage, not merely through numbers, but through the greater ver- 
satility, wider interest, and larger power discovered in the num- 
bers. It is true such a system brings into higher education some 
weak subjects, but it may do so with great advantage to the 
weak and to the community. There are always natural limits, 
but whenever a nation sets artificial limits to the growth of the 
individual it checks the growth of society and social feeling, and 
eventually reaches a static condition, or even retrogrades. Eng- 
land today faces a commercial and industrial situation which can 
be traced, at least in appreciable degree, to her educational 
organizations. She has not a sufficient body of trained experts 
to meet the emergency and build up the industries she is losing 
to two or three nations which have been training these experts. 
Happily the lines of education are not hard and fast in England. 
They will give way according to proverbial English logic in 
meeting pressing conditions. 
FRANK WEBSTER SMITH. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


WORLD-SCHOLARSHIPS. 

“CECIL RHODES makes it possible for Americans to gain an education 
in England, certainly a great possibility, but he has done but half. I am 
looking for an American philanthropist to arise for the completion of the 
other half of the task—a higher possibility—for Englishmen to get an 
education in America.’’— Chancellor Day before the Hudson River School- 
masters’ Club. 

While the world is wondering at the greatness of the empire- 
founder, and publications are affording information of the Nobel 
foundation which provides for the distribution of the interest of 
a capital of $9,000,000 to the five persons who contribute most 
materially to benefit mankind during the preceding year, whatever 
the nationality of the candidates, it may be of interest to know 
what has been done for France. 

An anonymous giver instituted in the University of Paris five 
scholarships to provide the means for making a tour of the 
world. These amount to 15,000 francs each ($3,000) and are 
given to five adjunct (agrégés) professors of the university; 
namely, two to former pupils of the Superior Normal School, 
and three to former students either of the state or free universi- 
ties. 

Apart from their title (a@grégé), the candidates for these 


scholarships must possess a practical knowledge of the English 


language and must be in good health. Their appointment is 
made by the council of the University of Paris on the report of 
a commission nominated and presided over by the vice-rector 
of the Academy of Paris. The young men may take about 
fifteen months for the tour, and the essential object of their 
study includes accurate information concerning the social life of 
the different countries, the method each government pursues in 
forming public opinion, the means employed to develop the 
genius of each nation, and the causes which have assured the 
superiority of a people in its particular domain. 

In order that the impressions may be truly personal and the 
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observations more exact, the young men must travel alone or by 
twos, without official relation with French authorities, employ- 
ing as means of transportation different maritime lines. While 
placing themselves in friendly relation with the French consular 
service, they must never be satisfied to accept such information, 
but must endeavor to come into contact with the life of the 
different peoples in its diverse manifestations. 

The object of the trip is to give the young professors a cor- 
rect idea of the relative importance of France and a keen per- 


ception of the effort necessary for France to maintain a worthy 


rank, Neither a report of their observations nor an official 
account of their studies need be given. This unknown bene- 
factor was persuaded that the tourists would seek and find the 
best means of showing their appreciation of the favor received 
by giving the full benefit of their experience to the generation 
of students committed to their care. He hoped also that their 
experience would clearly demonstrate the value of the gift, so 
that other bodies would be led to follow the example of the 
university, and that the different branches of industry and com- 
merce would continue in their own particular fields the general 
line of investigation. 

In the summer of 1900 an agrégé-préparateur at the Superior 
Normal School of Paris, won a scholarship, and in the fall of 
that year set out for his tour of investigation. 

The following extracts, verbatim et literatim, from three of his 
letters will interest the school-teachers of the United States 
and evidence the training afforded by the Superior Normal 
School of Paris, which the French jurors of award claimed to 
be superior to any institution for the training of teachers in the 


United States: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
5 Jan. Igo2 
DEAR SIR: 

My father tells me that you have been good enough as to write him about 
me, and my journey through the United States. When I started from 
France | intended to arrive at New York early in the summer: but, having 
been delayed a long time in the South American Republic, and seeing that I 
could hardly arrive in this country before winter, I gave up my former inten- 
tion of going to New York and came to San Francisco fora milder climate. 
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Now, I have found out that it should by no means be an easy task, to study 
American methods of education, as they are understood in the Eastern States, 
for most of the Californians are very slightly acquainted with the state of 
things there, and, as no one cares for it, no books are to be found. Perhaps 
it is better, for books and practical matters do not always agree, and reading 
without hearing explanations may lead to very false notions, 

I really am sorry that I have given you so much trouble: at the same 
time, I ought to apologize for not having answered sooner than I do: in fact, 
my father wrote me twice about this matter, but, as I was then traveling 
through the remotest countries of South America, and had my letters sent to 
San Francisco, I received them several months after they had been written. 
I hope you will accept my most sincere thanks for your kindness towards me, 
and believe me 

Yours Very Respectfully 


Agrégé-préparateur a l’Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris. 


We have these days such a bad and unreliable weather, that I have been 
obliged to postpone my visit to Berkeley, being in no great hurry to leave San 
Francisco, which is, on the whole, a pleasant place. As soon as the weather 
settles, I shall go and see the Californian University, With that visit, and the 
general knowledge drawn from the sheets of your book, for which I am very 
thankful to you, I shall have at least a first accurate view of the American 
system, 

It was not without regret that I gave up my first design of going to New 
York and Albany. ... . But I have now to go to New Zealand, and Austra- 
lia: and it is very doubtful that I shall have later on, an opportunity of visit- 
ing again those two remote countries, whilst on the contrary, the United 
States is every day a little nearer to Europe, and a two months’ vacation is 
almost sufficient for a good traveling over it. I have made up my mind to 
remain in San Francisco, till I start to Auckland: perhaps and likely enough 
next year, I shall come back, that time to the East States, and I hope you 
will give me an occasion for welcoming you in Paris, before I see you in your 
own country. 

I have lost in my voyage through South America a part of my former 
faith in the power of College or University Education. I don't think any 
longer that a change in their methods can in any short time produce a change 
in the methods of a nation. For instance, I saw in the newspapers that two 
French delegates had arrived at New York, going to Chicago for the purpose 
of establishing a French school where every year 60 young Frenchmen could 
be sent, to study the American ways of doing business. I do not feel sure 
that they will come back to France, any better for their double crossing. If 
they were to remain for years in the United States, they would grow more 
and more enterprising, amidst enterprising people: but going back to their 
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mother country, amidst their own countrymen, they will lose everything they 
have gained, It requires something stronger than 60 young men to set a 
nation on fire, if she stands near the freezing point. All what can be done is 
to be useful to those 60, and, in my belief, nothing more. If every young 
Frenchman were brought up to be practical, enterprising, to rely on himself 
alone, and trust in himself, (supposing this to be possible) it would not pre- 
vent them from seeing, all around them, cities five hundred years’ old or 
cathedrals a thousand years’ old, or roads that were made two centuries 
before there were railways: or houses in which their great-grandfather was 
born. Ninety-nine out of a hundred, after a month, would come to the con- 
clusion that nothing better is to be made than that that was already made: 
and supposing the hundredth one to be enabled to act according to his own 
ideas, how little could he do by himself. He would not even be an example 
given to the others after him for nobody would know him. Now, I believe 
that the best practical teaching in America, comes from seeing a town 
where there was twenty years ago a sandhill, and an orchard where there 
was only dust: and from thinking: I know another sandhill, another wilder- 
ness: why should I not go and see and try if something can be done there? 

—But of course, this is only my idea: and, as it does not give much hope 
for the future of the European countries, chiefly not of my own, | should be 
delighted if [ could be led to another! Believe me 

Very thankfully yours 


My best thanks are due to you for your kind letter. . . . [and] your 


graphic system of explaining the passage from one school to another, which 
makes everything so clear, and shows so thoroughly the American simplicity 
as compared with the awful complication of the European schools. There 


is, however, in the American system, a thing which seems to me very bold. 
It is the fact that, if I am not mistaken, in the High School the students attend 
courses dealing with almost every branch of human knowledge. I don't 
object to a smattering of every science, taking this word in its widest sense : 
a good smattering in general knowledge is a very good thing in this world, 
where so many people suffer from not knowing the ground on either side of 
their path: I had, myself, to learn a good many things, besides those which 
formed the main object of my studies: and, although perhaps the word that 
I use goes a little too far, | don’t think that your scholars, even by overwork- 
ing themselves, could dig very deep in every one of those various branches. 
What I object to is, are your teachers able to give that good smattering? For 
there are two ways of knowing little about science: either one knows the gen- 
eral principles upon which that science is founded, the genera] methods by 
which it works, and the general results which it has given, but without inquir- 
ing into any details, or even into real facts, which very often do not agree in 
everything which the simple theory: or one knows a limited number of par- 
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ticular facts, which very generally do not refer to a common idea, and which, 
though perhaps useful in life, do not shed much light on the world around us. 
How many scholars I have seenin France (who, I must say, had learnt only with 
a view to an examination) who knew, for instance a rule in every chapter of 
Physics, or a fact in relation to every chemical body, but had never seen far- 
ther! How many know that there was a battle, on such and such a day, in 
Italy or in France, but never thought of the reasons that caused two nations 
to rush against each other! This is easier to learn, and above all easier to 
teach to o-hers, that the general principles of which I was speaking : awaking 
the curiosity in the scholars, and the desire to know more is not so generally 
obtained as taking off what they had: and who has heard philosophers talk- 
ing science —I mean, philosophers as there are some, who, prompted by 
curiosity, have turned over the leaves of many books and looked at the 
engravings, and say they have read them and thought them over —knows 
what a danger it is to walk around a mountain and speak of the view that 
one enjoys at the top. 


This is one of my last days in the United States. Seasickness is upon its 


watch for me, ‘on or about” Thursday, Feb. 27. I deeply regret that I 
have not been able to see you. But every year New York is half a day 
nearer to France, and I don’t mean to give up traveling (though under other 
conditions) before I have seen something more of America. In the mean 


time, I remain 
Very sincerely yours 


Henry L. Taytor. 


REGENTS’ OFFICE, 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE BOY POET SULPICIUS—A TRAGEDY OF 
ROMAN EDUCATION.’ 


EARLY in the year 1871 excavations at the Porta Salaria in 


Rome brought to light a monument of more than usual signifi- 


cance to those interested in the educational problems of antiq- 
uity. The commemorative inscription found near by declared 
it the tomb of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, a lad of eleven years, 
five months, and twelve days, who ingq A. D. acquitted him- 
self with credit in the third of the quinquennial contests insti- 
tuted by Domitian in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus. This tomb, 
facing originally on the Via Salaria not far from the Colline Gate 
of Servius Tullius, had been built into the Aurelian Wall, 
restored in the early part of the fifth century by Arcadius and 
Honorius. The statue and the inscription from this tomb, which 
form the subject of this paper, are to be found in an upper room 
of the Capitoline Museum, where the boy prodigy holds out his 
scroll appealingly to an unappreciative audience of odds and 
ends that rarely attract the casual visitor. 

The marble slab measures 45 inches in height, 34 inches in 
width, and 27 inches in thickness. The figure of the young 
poet, 28 inches in height, stands in a niche covered by a gable 
with a laurel crown in the tympanum, and with acanthus and 
other leaves in the antifixes. The entire front at the right and 
left of this niche are closely inscribed with forty Greek hexam- 
eters of the poem, the last three being with difficulty deci- 
phered from the scroll inthe hands of the boy. The space below 
the niche contains first a dedication in Latin extending from 
cornice to cornice, and under this, in two columns, two Greek 
epigrams written probably by the father. The Latin inscription 
is in the symmetrical, clear capitals of the early empire, the height 
varying from three-quarters of an inch in the dedication formula, 
D. M., to half an inch in the fourth and fifth lines. It reads:? 


* Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., March 27; see p. 406. 
?The text of the inscriptions is given by HENZEN, Bud. dell’ Jnst., 1871, pp. 98 
117; KAIBEL, /uscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae, pp. 494-6; cf. also KAIBEL, 
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Sacred to the Deified Shades of the Dead. 

In memory of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, the son of Quintus, of the Claudian 
tribe. His home was at Rome. He lived eleven years, five months, and 
twelve days. In the third lustrum of the contest, entering the competition as 
one among fifty-two Greek poets, he roused to admiration by his talent the 
favor he had won by his tender years, and came off with distinction. That 
his parents may not seem to have been unduly influenced by their affection 
for him, his extemporaneous verses have been inscribed below. Quintus 
Sulpicius Eugramus and Licinia Januaria, his unfortunate parents, erected 
this tomb for their devoted son, for themselves, and for their descendants. 


The Greek epigrams are in two columns, that on the left 
being about 16 inches wide, that on the right less than 13 inches; 
the average height of the letters is about half an inch. They are 
closely connected in thought ; literally translated they read: 


Though but a lad of twelve short years was I, 
I left this contest for the land of shades. 


Disease and weariness reft me away, 
For of the Muses dreamed I, morning, noon, and night. 
[ pray you for the sake of this poor lad, 
Pause here and see his off-hand verses’ dainty grace. 
And speak through falling tears, with gracious lips 
This single prayer, ‘“ Fare thou to Elysian land.” 
For thou hast left here living nightingales, 
Which greedy-handed Pluto ne’er shall seize. 
How slight this token of our love; and yet thy fame to heaven shall come, 
Oh, Maximus, by thee the Pierian Muses have been far outdone. 
Nor nameless didst thou bow to ruthless fate, 
Which gave thy song no lethal lot. 
No one with tearless eyes thy tomb shall pass, 
Beholding here thy verses, row on row. 
Thy glory is secure, for not unknown 
Shalt thou repose, gazed on by humbler shades. 
The title of the extempore verse of the young Sulpicius is in 
letters about half an inch high; the body of the poem is cut in 
smaller letters which were much crowded in the right-hand col- 


“Lpigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, pp. 250-53. The monument of Sulpicius 


is reproduced by LANCIANI in Pagan and Christian Rome (full-page illustration, 
facing p. 282). 
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umn in order to get the wholé poem into the available space. A 


translation follows: 


THE EXTEMPORANEOUS VERSES OF QUINTUS SULPICIUS MAXIMUS: THE 
WORDS GREAT ZEUS MIGHT HAVE USED, UPBRAIDING HELIOS BECAUSE 
HE GAVE HIS CAR TO PHAETHON. 

The light-bearing charioteer of our well-ordered world, 

Thee alone did the gods, lords of heaven, appoint. 

Why then, pray, thy heedless son bring to the vault of Olympus, 

And thy charger’s ineffable swiftness surrender to him, 

Not even in secret afraid of my power? 

False to the gods this folly of thine. Now whither away 

Fled young Phaéthon’s car? Thy torch’s unquenchable fire, 

Why up to my throne did it flare? why through the wide world 

And the circling stars swept thy stifling heat ? 

Old Ocean raised his suppliant hands to heaven, 

What stream lamented not its dwindling course ? 

The harvests on the fruitful ground lay sear, 

And every swain leaned on his scythe and mourned his parching sheaves, 

In vain he sowed the ungracious soil; in vain 

He yoked his oxen to his crooked plow. Till evening star 

Behind his weary oxen, bent his manly limbs. 

All lands made moan for him, that heedless boy, 

And | at last did quench his glowing flame. 


Weep not the lad’s dire fate, but for thy world take thought 

Lest thou shouldst find the flaming weapon from my hand too fierce for thee. 
Mark well the mind of heaven-dwelling Zeus. 

3y Rhea’s self, Olympus never saw a madder prank; 

My world, thy trust, no schoolboy’s task, to rule! 

Let be the past; the future guard with greater care. 

Unworthy of his sire, thy son. He wot not of thy chargers’ boundless strength, 
Nor had he skill to guide the reins, thy task stupendous. 


Come now, return to earth again, lest unto other hands be given 

Thy vaunted task, the fleeting pleasures of thy toilsome round. 

Thou only, hastening on with flaming wheels, 

All that fair way from East to West didst pass. 

To thee this trust I gave, thy ceaseless vaunt. 

Take pity on the earth and all the star-bright world, 

And through Olympus hold thy way again. 

Such tasks are god-befitting, such our rightful sphere. 

Thy gracious light again, oh, god, take up.—Thy son hath ravaged wide.— 
And do thou then thyself the vault illimitable traverse, 
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Half way 'twixt heaven above and earth beneath. 
For thus thy fires will light the sons of Uranus, 
And mortal prayers be ever free from plaint. 
Thus shalt thou find the heart of Zeus o’ersoft to pardon thee. 
But if some other purpose hold thee, reckless one, 
The stars themselves be witness, that my flaming bolt 
With swift-winged power shall utterly destroy alike the bodies of thy ns 
and of thy son. 

It is quite outside the province of this paper to: comment 
upon the literary merit of these verses. They will, of course, 
never be reckoned with as a part of the world’s literature. But 
as the swan song of this ambitious Roman boy, they have a 
peculiar pathos that haunts the imagination. We are touched, 
too, in the dedication, by the note of parental pride mingling 
with the grief, which has outlived the centuries and makes real 
to us the sorrow of Sulpicius Eugramus and Licinia Januaria. 

But aside from the sentiment that clings to it, the entire inci- 
dent has a distinct value for the student of ancient life. It is 
possible to explain the effort of this talented boy upon reason- 
able grounds. He was the logical product of a system of training, 
reinforced probably by an unusual inheritance and environ- 
ment which forced him to an untimely fruition. Although 
investigation of such limited sources as we have at hand will 
clearly yield results less satisfactory and conclusive than we 
might wish, the attempt to reconstruct the inheritance, environ- 
ment, and training of young Sulpicius will illustrate the peda- 
gogical ideals and educational methods of the Early Empire. 

The father of the youthful poet was probably a freedman; 
for while the son bore a Roman cognomen, Maximus, and is fur- 
ther distinguished by the designation of his tribe (the Claudian), 
the mark of a freeborn Roman, Eugramus has neither. The 
latter had apparently belonged to some Q. Sulpicius whose 
prenomen and nomen, according to the Roman custom, he had 
taken, after his manumission, in addition to his own slave name. 

It might at first seem a hopeless task, considering the extent 
of this gens, even to conjecture with which particular Q. Sulpi- 
cius our Eugramus had been connected. In the Prosopographia 


Imperit Romani (Vol. III, pp. 281-90) appear forty-one men of 
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this name. In the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions (Vol. VI, 4, 1, 
26944-27018) are given seventy-four epitaphs from tombs of the 
Sulpician gens and of its freedmen. The prenomen Quintus, 
however, was unusual among the Sulpicii, Gaius and Servius being 
more common. In the sixth volume of the Corpus it appears in 
only three inscriptions, all apparently epitaphs of freedmen (C. 
I. L. VI, 4, 26949, 26968, 26969). In the Prosopographia there 
are also but three. This reduces the difficulty of identification 
somewhat, for a study of our available sources indicates that the 
name Quintus was common only in the Camerini family. It is 
possible, therefore, that the former master of Q. Sulpicius 
Eugramus was a Q. Sulpicius Camerinus. 

Perhaps this identification is sufficient for our purpose, if it 
connects Eugramus with a family mentioned by Juvenal, who 
wrote about this same time (Sat. VII, 90; VIII, 38), as typical 
of the nobility, having a record not only for distinguished service, 
but for refined literary interests, counting among its members an 
ambassador to Greece in the investigation of Greek codes prelimi- 
nary to the decemvirate of 451 B. C., and an epic poet mentioned 
by Ovid as a contemporary. The most distinguished of the 
Sulpicii Camerini died only fifteen years before the birth of 
the young poet. This was Sulpicius Camerinus, called either 
Pythicus or,as Mommsen conjectures, Peticus, from adistinguished 
ancestor, Gaius Sulpicius Peticus, dictator in 396 B. C., and five 
times consul. He was the son of the epic poet already men- 
tioned; consul in 46, proconsul in Africa in 56, a member of the 
exclusively patrician society of the Arval Brothers, being in 60 
president of the Board of Sacrifice. In 67 he and his son were 


put to death on a charge of treason, because they had ventured 


to use this hereditary cognomen Pythicus, which Nero claimed as 
his sole right. Since evidence is not lacking that Eugramus had 
in 94 been free for a considerable time, the interval of twenty- 
seven years between the death of Peticus and that of young Max- 
imus offers no serious objection to the supposition that Eugramus 
was possibly the freedman of Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Peticus. 
His nationality could hardly be proved conclusively by the 
fact that as a slave he had borne a Greek name, for it is not impos- 
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sible that such names were applied indiscriminately, according to 


the master’s fancy, to slaves of all races. But the direct statement 
that his son was one among fifty-two Greek poets may indicate 
that Eugramus was himself a Greek. 

At the time of his son’s death in 94, Eugramus was evidently 
a man of considerable means; the fact is attested by the rather 
elaborate character of the tomb and its location on the Via 
Salaria, the burial place of well-to-do families. If his master 
was indeed Sulpicius Camerinus Peticus, the wealth could not 
have come to Eugramus from him, since his property was 
undoubtedly divided between the state and the informer M. 
Aquilius Regulus. We must suppose, therefore, that it was 
obtained from some other source. 

What his occupation was, it is impossible to determine. Since 
we find no mention of him in any literary or epigraphical docu- 
ment, we have no evidence connecting him with any. political 
office or position of court favor. Could we but be sure that he 
was the author of the epigrams, we should have a reasonable clue. 
A comparison of these epigrams with the Latin inscription shows 
striking points of similarity. There is in both the same mingling 
of grief and pride, the same emphasis of the boy’s youth, the same 
reason given for displaying his verse as a vindication of parental 
pride and as an appeal for universal sympathy—resemblances 
that suggest a common author. 

The epigrams show a finish and mastery of form that marks 
them as the work of a Greek, and since Eugramus was quite 
possibly a Greek and in all probability wrote the dedication, it 
may well be that he also wrote the epigrams. If we can upon 
such shadowy evidence admit at least the probability of this 
supposition, we shall naturally suppose him to have belonged to 
the large class of Greek grammarians and rhetoricians so common 
in this period. His slave name, Eugramus, and his probable 
connection with the Camerini, noted for their literary interests, 
may imply that as a slave he had been employed as a tutor or as 
a rhetorician in his master’s family. 

These hypotheses are significant only so far as they furnish a 
possible explanation of the boy’s precocity. If Eugramus was 
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a Greek freedman with years of experience as a grammarian or 
a rhetorician, first as the slave of a cultured house and later per- 
haps as an independent teacher of the art, the son’s literary 
taste, ambition, and in a degree his talent may have been part of 
his inheritance. Moreover, his home language would in that case 
have been Greek, and he would have heard the limited stock of 
rhetorical commonplaces treated over and over by his father’s 
pupils, till the catch-phrases and hackneyed vocabulary would 
become almost unconsciously his own. 

But while these hypotheses might in a measure account for the 
character of the boy’s precocity, they do not explain the peculiar 
way in which it was manifested. The mere fact that in this 
competition, Sulpicius was but one among fifty-two contestants, 
may serve to indicate how common this form of extemporizing 
was in the classical period. It is evident, therefore, that the 
system of training employed is an important element in the 
problem, and our evidence is here fortunately sufficient to war- 
rant somewhat more definite conclusions. 

Aside from our literary evidence, even of a direct character, 
like the Justitutes of Quintilian, we have for consideration in this 
poem a document which has the unimpeachable value of epi- 
graphicaltestimony. These verses have been practically unaffected 
in transmission. We look today upon the very letters which the 


proud father had carved beside the figure of his son. We have 


no haunting specter of textual criticism to lay, before we can 
approximate the original. 

Moreover, this poem is not an isolated phenomenon. Its 
relations involve the whole complex system of ancient thought ; 
its ramifications strike deep into the history of ancient literature, 
art, and education. Like the ‘flower in the crannied wall,” it 
has little individual significance, but as the product of an organ- 
ism, it bears marks of its origin. If we could but understand it 
thoroughly in all its relations, we should better comprehend the 
entire system of rhetorical training under the Roman empire. 
Before examining the literary evidence, therefore, we may seek 
at first hand in the poem itself for traces of the ideal and the more 
obvious features of the system that produced it. 
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The most superficial examination stamps the poem as abnor- 
mal. Content and form have their normal relation neither to 
each other nor to the personality of the poet. The legitimate 
function of form is to give adequate expression to content. Any 
attempt to give it artificial value, aside from the satisfactory per- 
formance of this function, results in an effect of sham. In pro- 
portion as this balance is destroyed, the work of art falls in the 
scale of values. It is evident that in the poem under considera- 
tion the content furnishes a mere excuse for displaying a 
mastery of form, which has become practically the sole con- 
sideration. We have here an example of the Alexandrine school 
in its dotage—the fatal substitution of the mechanical for the 
organic. 

In the second place, the content of a work of art, if not 


wholly the product of the creative imagination, is normally so 


molded and affected by it as to bear unmistakable traces of the 
artist’s personality. The fact that Ovid, seventy-five years 
before, and Lucian, seventy-five years after, treated the same 
theme along practically the same lines, indicates clearly enough 
that the young Sulpicius was presenting here a conventional 
commonplace. The picture was given to him complete in all its 
details, and he was not stimulated to develop it in any way by 
the creative imagination. 

Moreover, as we shall have occasion to note in another con- 
nection, the form does not result from a spontaneous attempt to 
express a conception in adequate terms, but in a conscious effort 
to recall and fit together conventional rhetorical phrases, asso- 
ciated more or less mechanically with the theme. 

We are perhaps safe in summarizing as follows the general 
aim of the rhetorical system in vogue at the end of the first 
century 

It exalted form to independent importance. 

It aimed at a system of rhetorical mechanics. 

It substituted memory, the most mechanical of the mental 
processes, for the creative imagination. 

4. Its ideal was conformity to tradition and convention rather 


than stimulation to original effort. 
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These conditions are enforced by a more detailed examina- 
tion of the poem of Sulpicius. We find the vocabulary remark- 
ably varied and complete, two words, at least so far as extant 
Greek goes, being apparently found only here. In the case of 
a boy of twelve years, it is clear that so great a command of 
literary words and striking epithets must have been the result of 
his training. A study of his sources in this particular will, 
therefore, suggest the authors upon which this training was 
based ; the limits of this paper preclude more than the briefest 
possible summary. 

1. Of the 28 epithets in the poem, 15 are distinctly Homeric, 
4 are found in Homer but also in other authors, 4 remain unclas- 
sified, and only 7 are not Homeric, traceable to other sources. 

2. Of the 55 substantives, 25 are distinctly Homeric, 14 are 
found in Homer and also in other authors, 4 remain unclassified, 
and only 12 are not Homeric. 

3. The colorless character of the verbs, in contrast to the 
striking epithets and substantives, is significant of the florid 
style. Only 10 of the 45 verbs deserve any special notice. Of 
these 4 are Homeric, 2 are found in Homer and elsewhere, 2 are 
unclassified, and 2 are not Homeric. 

4. Of the 3 words not included in the classes mentioned, 2 
are not Homeric. 

Thus we see that of the 96 words studied 68, or two-thirds of 
the entire number, are Homeric. Of the non-Homeric words, 
Il are common in Herodotus, g in Hesiod, 7 in Pindar, 7 in 
Euripides, 5 in Xenophon, 5 in Apollonius Rhodius, 3 in Soph- 
ocles, 2 in Aéschylus. 


The natural conclusions from these data would be, first, that 


the boy’s training had included an intensive drill in Homer. 
This conclusion is further supported by the fact that the forms 
are regularly Homeric, no matter what the source from which 
the word was derived. Moreover, Homeric words are employed 
with an intimate knowledge of this usage. To illustrate with a 
single example, the form deco. appears in Homer with one 
exception at the end of the line, as it does in the sixteenth line 
of our poem. In the second place, we see that the drill in 
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Homer was apparently supplemented by the study of Hesiod, 
Pindar, Euripides, Apollonius Rhodius, and perhaps also of 
Herodotus and Xenophon. Now, while it is conceivable that a 
twelve-year-old boy may have read his Homer repeatedly, it 
seems evident that he could not also have read Herodotus, 
Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, Xenophon, Apollonius Rhodius 
Sophocles, and AZschylus with enough intensity to have had an 
appreciable effect upon his memory. They must have been pre- 
sented to him either in judicious selections by his teacher, or 
striking phrases, possibly whole lines, were given him as supple- 
mental to his Homer. That this was actually the kind of train- 
ing that the boy received is made probable by the statement 
of Quintilian (1, viii), which is worth quoting : 

It is extremely proper that they begin with reading Homer and Virgil. 
Tragedies are useful, and lyric poets, too; provided you not only select your 
authors, but the passages in the several authors. 

This kind of training was entirely consistent with the ideals 
and methods of the period. In support of our contention it is 
only necessary to refer to other passages of Quintilian, who, 
though he intended his work primarily for aspiring orators, has 
outlined in a very definite fashion a system of elementary train- 
ing of far wider application. Thus, in his view, the ideals in the 
primary education, as in the boy’s later study, were memory and 
imitation He says (I, iii, 1): ‘* The most important indication 
of natural ability in children is memory. . . . . The next impor- 
tant is imitation;” and farther on (I, i, 36): 

For memory, as | shall show in the proper place, is especially important 
for the orator; and it is especially strengthened and nourished by exercise ; 
in the age of which we are now speaking, which can create nothing of itself, 
it is almost the only faculty which can be improved by the care of a teacher. 

The system embodying this ideal was in brief as follows: 
Primary education began with a tutor from the child’s third to 


his seventh year, and consisted largely in reading and writing 
(Quint., I, i, 15). Secondary education under a graémmaticus, 


or instructor in the elementary classics, followed as soon as 
the boy could read and write. The two main branches of this 
training consisted in a study of the Greek and Latin poets, and 
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in elementary composition, both oral and written, based on this 
study (Quint., 1, ix). Homer and Virgil are recommended 
as the proper authors with which the boy’s serious reading 
should begin, and as a basis for all subsequent study. These are 
supplemented by judicious selections from the tragedies and 
lyrics. The Latin authors specially mentioned are Ennius, 
Accius, Pacuvius, Lucilius, Terence and Caecilius. 

The method of study applied to these poets consisted 
(Quint., I, iv, v), in parsing and construing the words; ina 
study of versification; in a study of style with particular refer- 
ence to poetic license; in a study of synonyms, archaisms, and 
in the acquisition of a choice vocabulary of such words; in a 
practical mastery of figures of speech and all rhetorical orna- 
ment; in a study of structure and disposition; in a mastery of 
historical detail; and, finally, in the memorizing of choice pas- 
sages. 

The oral and written composition, based upon this intensive 
reading and carried along at the same time with it, consisted of 
exercises in both prose and verse. The prose exercises were at 
first the simple narration of familiar tales, A°sop being especially 
recommended, followed by an elaboration of these simple nar- 


ratives by various rhetorical devices (Quint. I, ix, 1). In 


poetry the verses were analyzed and explained in the pupils’ 


own words, and were then paraphrased (1, ix). Asingle quota- 
tion will show. how implicitly Quintilian believed in the efficacy 
of this system, and will at the same time throw light on the 
study of our poem (Quint., II, vii, 2, 3): 

If boys are early accustomed to compose.after the best models, they will 
always have in their memories something which they may imitate and, with- 
out even realizing it, will reproduce that sort of style which has made the 
deepest impression upon them. They will never be at a loss for plenty of 
the best words, phrases, and figures, which they need not hunt for, since these 
will offer themselves spontaneously as from a magazine treasured up in their 
minds. 

The subject of extemporaneous poetical composition in antiq- 
uity is too extensive to be discussed here. In the case of our 
poem, the process of composition seems to have consisted in a 


more or less mechanical fitting together, to meet the require- 
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ments of the hexameter verse, of words and phrases recalled 


from an intensive drill in Homer and other Greek poets. 

The character of the evidence does not permit us to draw 
from our study a fuller knowledge of the lad Sulpicius. After 
all, the real value of his poem for us lies not in the interesting 
half glimpse it gives into the heart of ancient education, but in 
the pathos that humanizes it and lifts it above all accidental 
associations of time or place. The ambitious parents, proud 
even in their grief, the brilliant child, poring over his Homer 
night and day that he might win in the imperial contest, and 
dying at last from the unnatural strain, in the disappointment of 
defeat, give us for the moment a sense of intimate kinship with 
Roman life, of sympathy for those living eighteen centuries ago 
like that which we feel for those about us. 


J. RaLeicH NELson. 
LEwIs INSTITUTE, 
Chicago. 
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FIRST-YEAR LATIN—A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF 
FORMS AND VOCABULARY." 

Ir has come to be recognized that the first year’s work in 
Latin is by far the most important of the course. In this year 
a great many of the student’s habits of study are acquired, and 
his attitude toward the subject is generally determined. Most 
of the difficulties peculiar to Latin are encountered by the pupil 
at this stage of the work, and under circumstances in which he is 
himself at the greatest possible disadvantage. Difficulties arise 
from the necessity of dealing with strange words and forms, and 
with new ideas; from the fact that observations and distinctions 
must be made to which the pupil’s mind is unaccustomed ; and, 
lastly, from the strange combinations of these new words and 
their various forms to express thoughts. 

Of these difficulties the first is the most evident, for the new 
words and forms are there, and cannot be ignored. That these 
new words, however, in the majority of cases, also stand for 
strange ideas, separated from ours by two thousand years, is not 
quite so evident, and it requires something of an effort on the 
part of the teacher to appreciate this fact, and its significance to 
but what 
is there in the mind of the average pupil, or his experience, that 


” 


the learner. Fluvius is “‘river’’ and eguus is ‘ horse,’ 
will correspond, with any degree of exactness, to murus or 
templum or castra, to hospes or consul? And yet, ideas like these 
must be looked upon as easy. They are easily explained, and 
when once well explained they will generally stand for some- 
thing like their real meaning with a good portion of the class. 
In the case of most abstract notions, on the other hand, the 
teacher’s work is much more difficult. For in them it is not 
merely a question of leading the pupil to a comprehension or 


recognition of an idea, but usually of forming the idea in his 


mind from the bottom up. Here, especially, is an opportunity 
for the teacher to put to use any ability he may have, to draw on 
‘Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., March 26; see p. 406. 
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the blackboard, to act, or to paint with words. Whatever can 
be done to associate ideas with the words which the pupil is 
learning, must be done, for here is the first parting of the ways 
that lead to a living and a lifeless study of the language. 

There is one distinction, which could well be made in this 
connection, namely, between words which, as we say, ‘‘ have but 
one meaning,” and those which ‘“‘ have many meanings.” Those 
of the latter class might profitably be repeated in the special 
vocabulary every time they occur in a new meaning, together 
with all the previous meanings and with back references. Such 
a practice would help to concentrate attention upon these 
troublesome individuals, and would gradually result in some- 


thing like mastery. 

Of all the necessary things which our first-year books are at 
present obliged to crowd out, there is none more essential than 
just such a constant recurrence of words and constructions pre- 


viously learned, not once, nor three times, but at frequent inter- 
vals, according to their difficulty, throughout the book. To 
gain the greatest benefit from this repetition, it is important that 
all words should occur for the first time just as early as possible. 
Practically all the nouns used in the first year, for example, 
ought to be in use by the time the declensions are finished, 
instead of straggling in like lost sheep when other topics are 
under discussion. I may say that I am assuming here, as I shall 
throughout the paper, what seems to me the only correct prin- 
ciple, namely, that the learning of a form and the learning of its 
commonest uses, as well as the learning of a good stock of the 
words most nearly concerned, should go hand in hand, or at 
least, that no considerable time should intervene between the 
learning of the one and of the other. 

It may perhaps be said, without much exaggeration, that as 
a rule we do not fully appreciate the fact that a review is not a 
necessary evil, but an integral part in the progress of the work, 
and above all, that it must have aim and system. It should be 
clearly announced and understood, for instance, that a certain 
exercise will, among other things, pay special attention to the 
nouns in -tas or -um, to the adjectives in -er, or the verbs in -2o, 
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or to this or that group of constructions. More than that, these 
adjectives, nouns, and verbs should all be found at the end of the 
book, classified for reference according to their peculiarities of 
form, and not, as at present, scattered through a general vocabu- 
lary. The presence of this latter, as we now have it at the end 
of the book, surely does more to discourage a thorough learning 
of the vocabulary than anything else that could be devised. 

The second difficulty which Latin presents to the beginner, 
is that it requires observations and distinctions to which his 
mind is entirely unaccustomed. This is a difficulty which it is 
very easy to underestimate, even when it is known to exist. 


Boys and girls of fourteen may handle their English fairly well 


—let us hope they do. Still, for all their ability to express 
themselves fluently within the range of their customary thoughts 
and experiences, they have not yet, as a rule, learned to hold 
this language of theirs at arm’s length, and to see, even ina slight 
degree, just how its various words, phrases, and clauses perform 
their work. In short, they have not acquired that particular 
attitude toward their English, which they must have, in order 
to use it as a means for the acquisition of Latin. This fact 
becomes painfully evident when they are asked to express, in 
their own words, some simple set of ideas which involve a given 
relation, such as precedence in time, means, cause, result. 

That these grammatical concepts must be firmly grasped 
before any safe progress can be made, is clear. It would seem 
to be equally clear, that they can be most firmly and easily 
grasped through many and varied illustrations in English. Five 
English sentences can be given by the class as readily as one 
sentence can be given in Latin, and as the pupil knows what the 
English means, the terms of the grammar will by this method 
soon assume a fulness of significance, which they will probably 
never reach if they are illustrated only in Latin. It is my firm 
conviction that the great confusion which often appears in the 
translation of later years, of the different uses of the Latin cases 
and moods, is much more than half due to the fact that the stu- 
dent has never acquired more than a very vague, if indeed he 


has any, notion of their difference in meaning. 
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When we have in this way given flesh and blood to a gram- 
matical term and clothed it in English, we must next clothe it in 


Latin. After learning what ‘with’ may mean in English, we 
proceed to the ablative of accompaniment, cause, manner, and 
means, in Latin. In other words, while we are learning con- 
structions, and in those lessons which we are devoting mainly to 
this task, our first exercise is translation from English into Latin, 
not from Latin into English. It is only in this way that the 
Latin expression when finally employed can be associated with a 
full meaning in the pupil’s mind, instead of being associated with 
a single English translation. 

I am well aware that the demand for easier first-year books 
usually takes the form of a demand for shorter English-Latin 
exercises. Short-sighted as this demand is, we need not be so 
very much surprised at it, for an English-Latin exercise at the 
end of a lesson, where our books invariably have it, is an anomaly 
—as much an anomaly, as if we should end our Latin course at 
the university with Latin composition. Translation into Latin 
properly is, and should everywhere be, a means to the end of 
exact, cdreful translation from Latin into English. Hence the 
former exercise should precede the latter, and should be prepara- 
tory to it. This does not mean, however, that the English-Latin 
exercises should be shorter than they are, but merely that they 
should be different in kind, and adapted to a different purpose. 

When, on the other hand, the demand for shorter English- 
Latin exercises is part and parcel of the demand for interesting 
stories in the first-year book —in other words, for picnics rather 
than work —this demand is just as surely suicidal as any demand 
for continuous picnicking would be under any circumstances. 
What is perhaps worse, the whole movement for shorter and 
easier introductory books is a pure and simple confession of 
ignorance of what does interest boys and girls who have any 
business to be in the high school. A little reflection upon ath- 
letics alone should disabuse our minds of the notion that hard 
things are in themselves disagreeable. No, it is not the difficulty 
of Latin, it is the feeling that he is not achieving anything in an 


independent way, and that he cannot perform the tasks that are 
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set him without becoming a slave to the notes and the vocabu- 
lary, that discourages and disgusts the boy. And it will not, in 
the nature of the case, be different, until the boy’s preparation 
previous to the exercise has been of such a kind, that the exercise 
itself can, if necessary, be done in class and at sight. When 
he has come to feel that he has the strength and equipment 
to do this, then translation itself will be not only a profit but a 
pleasure, for it will then be merely a normal functioning in his 
acquired capacity. 

Perhaps there is nothing in all the elementary study of Latin 
that is harder for an English-speaking boy or girl to thoroughly 
realize and feel, than the fact that not only the word has a 
meaning, but that individual parts of the word have a special 
meaning; that the modifications of tense and mood signs, and of 
the endings for person, voice, and case, generally make all the 
difference in the world. It is not only difficult for the beginner 
to realize the great value of these small modifications, but almost 
equally difficult even to notice them, in seeing or reading the 
words. It should be observed particularly, that by far the most 
easily overlooked of all these word-elements are those which 
stand hidden away in the middle of the word, such as the tense 
and mood signs, for instance. It is these latter elements, there- 
fore, which must, more than all the rest of the word, be treated 
in a manner to attract the pupil’s attention to them in a very 
special way. 

Much improvement has been made along this line lately in 
first-year books, by showing how the forms of the verb, for 
example, are built up. For a really useful knowledge of the 
forms consists, in the first instance, precisely in a well-acquired 
habit of observing all the parts of the word and associating each 
with a meaning or a function: Clama- “shout,” -da- “it was 
continued or repeated,” -mt “it was they.” If some such 
method of analysis is employed insistently and judiciously, we 


may surely hope that the numerous and irritating cases of over- 


sight in tense, voice, and mood, as well as in case and degree of 
comparison, will be somewhat lessened. When the student has 
been carefully trained to observe all the elements of the word, 
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he needs only to have the mistranslated word or expression dis- 
tinctly pronounced to him to realize his mistake. The gain is, 
that he is put in a way to correct the mistake himself, without 
the constant necessity of such enslaving questions as ‘‘What is 
the tense of dixerant?’’ ‘Then how should you translate it?”’ 

It is a working knowledge of forms that we need. And to 
obtain it we must aim from the start to inculcate only those ways 
of regarding the forms that will be directly helpful in the work 


for which we acquire them, namely, the translating of English 


into Latin and of Latin into English. It needs to be made very 


plain that the learning of forms by rote, amd, amds, amdt, or even 
amo, amas, dmat, is one of the most stupid and harmful practices 
in which a teacher can have his pupils engage. How the habit 
thus acquired can help a boy to see in what way amadis means 
inything different from amabaris, or amaverunt than amamini, 
except it be when the habit is overcome and forgotten, it is hard 
to see. Perhaps you will say that the boy learns his forms more 
easily in a fixed order. Certainly he does, but of what good is 
it when he has learned them ina fixed order? Surely it serves 
0 purpose except to facilitate their rehearsal in the selfsame 
way. For the only thing which a form learned after this fashion 
can call to the learner’s mind, is the next form in order, and if this 
piece of associative memory can help him anywhere in his work, 
that place remains to be pointed out. 

Far better, and really useful in their way, though they fail to 
take into account the peculiar elusiveness of those elements of 
the word which do not readily attract the attention, are the two 
methods of drill on forms suggested by Professor Bennett on pp, 
60 and 61 of The Teaching of Latin and Greek. 1 quote in part: 

The teacher can give the meaning and ask for the corresponding form, or 


he may give the form and ask for the meaning; or he may state the mood, 


tense, person, and number in which a given form is found and ask the pupils 
to give the form; or, lastly, he may give the form and ask the pupils to locate 
its mood, tense, number, and person, 

These two kinds of drill, by meaning and by location in para- 
digm, are both useful and necessary, the latter as a stepping- 


stone to the former, and as an ultimate definition of the form, to 
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whose fixed terms the pupil may at any time return to take his 
bearings anew. But useful as these things are, we are not in 
doing them really doing the work of Latin. We are only mak- 
ing the first preparation for it. And perhaps it will seem strange 
to those who are accustomed to insist on thoroughness, if I say 
that it is quite possible to do too much of this kind of prepara- 
tion, to engage in one or the other kind of drill too exclusively, 
and, above all, to continue one or both too long. Next’ to the 
student who constantly overlooks some essential part of the word, 
is surely the one who can, after conscientious preparation, not 
go beyond the point of giving the case, or the person and num- 
ber, and doing it out loud at that, whenever he is askedto pro- 
ceed. And a close third is certainly that other student who can 
translate each word well enough, but with the utmost effort 
finds himself unable to make the sentence hang together or move 
along. These two cases are both products, or shall we say by- 
products, of the training just described, which is thorough and 
good so far as it goes, but does not advance beyond the prelimi- 
nary steps to the work itself. 

A working knowledge is not a knowledge of forms or about 
them, though it presupposes both, but it is the ability to handle 
forms in certain connections and for certain purposes. The 
acquisition of this knowledge necessarily involves the use of the 
forms in complete discourse, and it is only to be gained by 
long and assiduous practice in the comparison and repetition of 
entire constructions. It does not mean that we can learn the use 
of half a conjugation in ten sentences and such odd examples as 
may occur to the maker of the book later on, but it means thirty 
or forty examples today, and more tomorrow, and next week, 
and next month. 

But, you say, where is the time? I acknowledge the burden 
of proof, and shall allow myself the liberty of making two sug- 
gestions. In the first place, it should be our aim to form and 


impress sound habits of translation from the very first occurrence 
of a form and its use; and this should be done, just as far as it 


is possible, in the class-room and under the teacher’s eye. I am 
surely right when I say that the number of wrong habits that are 
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formed and fixed, and the amount of valuable time that is lost 
in aimless experimentation by the young pupil left to himself 
without guidance, form the basis of a most serious charge against 
our current methods of teaching. 

Set translation exercises for home preparation should not be 
too numerous, and should in the main be assigned for the general 
review of words and constructions that have on previous occa- 
sions been thoroughly worked over in the class. The time thus 
gained should be used for intensive oral drill upon the construc- 
tions and words of the lesson in hand and the lessons imme- 
diately preceding, or of some special topic for review. If the 
assignment has been definite, and the teacher has prepared him- 
self for the lesson, thirty sentences or more can easily be gone 
over in half an hour. Now in this oral drill it should be under- 
stood that it is not necessary to handle all the Latin for the 
whole English sentence. But the English sentence itself should 
always be a whole, for this the pupils understand, and in it they 
can readily see the relation of parts. Let me illustrate. If the 
cases are being studied, the teacher may give English as follows: 
‘The boys struck the gate with big stones,” “We cannot trust 


them for one hour,” ‘‘They wept with joy,” ‘They will journey 


from France to Rome;” and he will expect a translation only 
for the words and phrases which involve the use of a case. Then 
the teacher may give similar phrases in Latin, Per mediam urbem, 
omnibus copits, paucts diebus post, and ask the pupils to give for 
each a full English sentence involving a translation of it. The 
same method can be employed in every part of the work, in 
direct discourse, participles, pronouns, subordinate clauses —only 
those parts being fully given in Latin, to which the attention of 
the class is to be directed. 

This drill has several advantages over the translation of full 
sentences. First, the attention is concentrated upon the new 
words and constructions; sécond, a much clearer idea is gained 
of the relation of things from an English sentence than from a 
Latin sentence, and particularly from many English sentences 
than from a few in Latin; third, the much greater number of 
sentences that can be treated, will strengthen and deepen the 
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impression, besides giving every member of the class a full 
chance; and lastly, the pupil is compelled to do the work in 
class, which insures both honesty and alertness on his part, and 
gives the teacher a chance to nip wrong habits in the bud, or to 
correct them before they become fixed. The whole exercise 
will be found to increase greatly the pupil’s confidence in him- 
self, and so also his pleasure in all the work that follows. To be 
sure, in itself this drill is not enough. It is in the strictest sense 
preparatory, and must be supplemented at intervals by sets of 
sentences for more extended review, which are to be studied 
beforehand and translated in full. 

The second way in which the question of time can be met, 
involves a consideration without which, in my opinion, no dis- 
cussion of the first year’s work can any longer be complete. 
Our first-year books at present are neither here nor there. They 
aim to cover all the necessary forms and constructions preparatory 
to reading, but no one will claim that these points are covered 
thoroughly, or in any way finally. The fact that we go over the 
whole ground again later in the composition, is evidence enough 
of this. Besides, there are at present some very necessary things 
that must be left out entirely, or must be presented very briefly 
and unsatisfactorily. I need only mention adverbs, pronouns, 
participles, word-order, and word-formation. 

There would seem to be but one satisfactory solution of the 
problem, namely, to cover less ground the first year, and to do it 
more thoroughly, and then to continue the work of the first year 
on through the second year, mainly as composition work. In 
other words, the work of the first year and the composition and 
grammar work of the second year should be a unit. This plan 
would make it possible to postpone the systematic treatment of 
difficult matters, like the subjunctive, until the pupil has gained 
strength and confidence in what precedes. The whole vocabu- 


lary in the second year might well be taken from the Gallic War, 


which could be read two times a week in the beginning, and 
three or four times a week later. Even if we should have to 
forego twenty or thirty chapters of our four books of Cesar, the 
gain in thoroughness and in confidence on the pupil’s part 


would be compensation twentyfold. 
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This extension of the beginner’s book would also have another 
important result. At present the immature pupil, with his vague 
notions of form and construction, made vaguer still by his first 
summer vacation, finds himself, in his second year, suddenly 
referred to the grammar for everything that had previously been 


carefully adapted to his needs in the beginner’s book. Now 


grammars are excellent in their way, but they cannot in the 
nature of the case give their statement of principles in a way 
which takes into account the pupil’s stage of progress at any 
particular time. Besides, they state the same principles in dif- 
ferent words from those used in the beginner’s book, and fre- 
quently do not make the same subdivisions and distinctions, to 
say nothing of positive disagreements of opinion. Could not 
this transfer to the grammar be better made when the pupil has 
grown another year and his knowledge is clearer and more defi- 
nite? Two years are none too long to cover all the more ele- 
mentary facts and principles of Latin grammar thoroughly, and 
to gain a working knowledge of them. And if proper grading 
and careful consideration for the pupil’s stage of progress bears 
fruit elsewhere, why should it not do so in Latin? 


J. J. ScHLICHER. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH CLASSICAL CONFER- 
ENCE HELD AT ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, MARCH 
26 AND 27. 


Tue Ninth Classical Conference was held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on Thursday and Friday, March 26 and 27, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 
There were three sessions. The first was held on Thursday fore- 
noon, in the lecture-room of the University Museum; the pre- 
siding officer was Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University 
of Michigan. The second session was held in Newberry Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, and was in charge of Professor W. G. Manly, 
of the University of Missouri. Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, of 
the University of Michigan, was the presiding officer of the third 
session, which was held on Friday afternoon in the Museum. 

Friday forenoon the members of the conference were invited 
to attend a general session of the Schoolmasters’ Club, in New- 
berry Hall. At the close of the afternoon session, at 5 o’clock, 
an invitation was extended to all to listen to a recital in Uni- 
versity Hall, by members of the faculty of the University School 
of Music; the artists who took part were William Hofmann, vio- 
linist; Earle Killeen, barytone; and Llewellyn L. Renwick, who 


gave several selections upon the Columbian organ. On Friday 


evening, by the courtesy of the Michigan Academy of Science 
and the Schoolmasters’ Club, the members of the conference had 
the opportunity of hearing an illustrated lecture by Professor 
Israel C. Russell, on ‘The Volcanoes of Martinique,” in Univer- 
sity Hall. 

The attendance at the conference was larger than usual. The 
number of papers, however, was somewhat smaller than last 
year; four of those who had places on the program were unable 
to appear, on account of sickness. The whole number of papers 
read was seventeen; of these seven (Nos. I, 2, 7, 13, 14, 15, 17) 
were illustrated by the stereopticon. The subjects treated were 
as follows: 
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1. “In the Footsteps of Czsar in Gaul—The Battle with the 
Helvetii, and the Siege of Alesia,”’ by Principal Geor 
High School, Bay City, Mich. 

This paper, illustrated by sixty stereopticon slides made from negatives 
taken by Principal Swain, was presented at the Classical Conference last 
year (see the SCHOOL REVIEW, Vol. X, pp. 392-4), and was repeated, by 
request, at 8 o’clock Thursday morning. Notwithstanding the early hour, a 
large audience was present to hear the paper. 


ge R. Swain, 


é 


2. ‘‘An Unpublished Bust of the Scipio Type,” by Professor 
Walter Dennison, University of Michigan. 


The bust discussed by Professor Dennison was purchased :in Rome in 
1880 by Dr. Joseph Cook of Boston; it was inspected, before purchasing, by 
several experts—among them the sculptor Story—who pronounced it gen- 
uine. After the death of Dr, Cook it was presented by his widow to Oberlin 
College, in whose possession it now is. Professor Dennison analyzed the 
somewhat meager evidence which has been brought forward to identify the 
type as the portrait of the famous Scipio, and showed stereopticon slides of 
the Oberlin bust as well as of other representatives of the type. The paper 
will be published in full later. 

3. ‘Some Phases of Sacrifice among the Ancient Greeks,” by 
Professor G. A. Peckham, Hiram College. 

In our study of sacrifice among the ancient Greeks our chief source of 
information is their own rich literature. But the translations of the oriental 
sacred books and a study of the world’s religions have furnished much valu- 
able illustrative material. Several theories have been advanced to explain 
the origin of sacrifice; for example, (1) the gift theory, (2) that of an expi- 
atory offering, and (3) that of a communion of worshipers with one another 
and with the deity. Whatever the original meaning may have been, all three 
of these ideas find ample illustration in our field, 

The following points of interest in the sacrifices of the Homeric poems 
were noted for brief discussion: (1) the purifying bath ; (2) the prayer; (3) 
the portion set aside for the deity and its complete consumption in the fire ; 
(4) the tasting of the entrails ; (5) the sacrificial meal with the libation; and 
(6) the accompanying music. 

All who were to participate in a sacrifice, pour a libation, or even engage 
in prayer, must first wash their hands. In later times, at least, this ceremony 
included the purifying of the whole person by the use of holy water. Murder 
barred a man from its use and, of course, from the sacrifice. A set form of 
prayer, which was pronounced by the priest and repeated after him by the 
person interested, accompanied all offerings of sacrifice. 

rhe thighs, covered with a double layer of fat and bits of flesh cut from 
all parts of the victim, were burned as a choice portion for the deity, while 
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a libation of wine was poured over them. The burning etherealized the ood 
for the gods and its savor curling about the smoke reached heaven. That 
this was the thought in early times is clear from the fact that in the Rig Veda 
the fire-god Agni is often represented as the bearer of the sacrifices to the 
gods. Among the Greeks also garments intended for the dead were con- 
sumed in the fire. 

The common practice of tasting the inward parts, or vitals, meant for the 
Greeks a partaking of the victim’s life, as may be seen from certain ancient 
sacrifices of the Semites. The religious feast, at the beginning and end of 
which a libation was poured, was in Homer an essential part of the sacrifice, 
and for centuries after was prominent in the religion of Greece. The young 
bride was introduced into her husband’s clan by eating with its members a 
sacrificial meal. The communion idea is seen also in the Apaturia and in 
the practice of pilgrims carrying bits of the sacrifice from Delphi to their 
families. 

Singing and dancing were a part of most sacrifices, and the slaughter of 
the victim was attended by music, usually that of the flute. Among the 
expiatory sacrifices We may mention the two persons offered at the Thargelia 
in behalf of the people of Athens. In most cases animals were substituted 
for human victims, or a few drops of blood were taken instead of the life. 


4. ‘The Teaching of First-Year Latin—How Much and 
What,” by Principal Paul H. Vernor, High School, Marshall, 
Mich. 


We are overestimating the amount of Latin a pupil must have before 
taking up the second-year work, with the result that we sacrifice quality to 
quantity. First of all in pronunciation we should rely on imitation, and less 
on mere memory. We should teach quantities merely with a view to securing 
accuracy in pronunciation, laying special emphasis on penultimate vowels 
and vowels in terminations. 

In the treatment of forms there is opportunity for slight economy in the 
elimination of all possible irregular and rare forms. Some forms are now 
taught, seemingly, more for the sake of completeness than for use in read- 
ing Latin, and are of such rare occurrence that they are forgotten before 
they are reached in the second-year work; for instance, the vocative in 2, 
contract for ze, the accustive in zz of the third declension, and others. The 
treatment of these is an unnecessary strain on the memory. 

In the smaller schools especially, the teaching of syntax is largely 
hindered by the deficiency in the preparation of many of the pupils in English 
grammar, particularly on the part of those coming from the rural schools. 

Syntax presents the largest opportunity for narrowing the year’s work. 
In the syntax of nouns it is best to teach only those constructions which are 
clearly defined and easily understood, if possible making the name, without 
definition, suggest the construction. Only the simplest and easiest uses of 
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he subjunctive should be treated, merely enough to give a nucleus for later 
study. For example, do not distinguish substantive from pure clauses of 
purpose and result; also, be conservative in the introduction of those con- 
junctions which in some instances take the subjunctive and in others the 
indicative. As the result of the study of the conditions of the first book of 
Cesar, I would omit conditional sentences and would treat under one general 
head all subjunctives which could be so classed, leaving fine distinctions, such 
as the subjunctive in expressions of wish, for a later year. 

Some of our first-year Latin books and ninth-grade readers introduce a 
great many words into the vocabularies which are not met with in the second- 
year work, thus necessarily lessening the number of words which will be 
met in later reading. Those proper names which it is wise to introduce into 
the first year’s work should be pronounced by imitation, and not by fixed rules; 
only the simplest of such rules should be taught. 

While we admit that our aim is to read and not write Latin, I would pro- 
test against minimizing the importance of English-Latin exercises. For drill 
in forms and syntax such exercises have many points of superiority over 
Latin-English sentences. 

Lastly, I would pay special attention to sentence structure. Herein lies 
one of our greatest difficulties in beginning the second-year work. Constant 
and careful analysis of complex sentences will avoid many complaints now 
made regarding the ninth-grader’s preparation. 

5. ‘The Teaching of First-Year Latin— Points to be Empha- 
sized,” by Miss Edith Emma Atkins, High School, Lansing, 
Mich. 

The task of learning the forms of the language and systematizing this 
knowledge should be the chief work of the student during the first few 
months of the course. It is not sufficient that pupils should be able to recite 
paradigms easily and glibly. They should understand the relations denoted 
by the various noun and verb forms, and should be able to give the exact 
English equivalent for each form. Whatever the method of the text-book 
employed, it is possible for the instructor by daily drill and review to connect 
the student’s knowledge, so that at the close of the year his understanding 
of forms will be connected and logical. 

The student should become familiar with the most important rules of 
syntax, and should acquire skill in their application. Whatever the method 
of the text-book, the teacher should so aid the student to classify the different 
constructions to which he is introduced from time to time that at the close of 
the year his knowledge of syntax, like that of forms, may be comprehensive 
and logical. This study of syntax will be of great value to the pupil in his 
subsequent study of Latin, and will also give him a deeper insight into the 
structure of our own language. 

In translating from Latin students should be required to use pure, 
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idiomatic English. Not only is this carefulness in regard to the English 
employed in translation essential in order that the pupil may have a firmer 
grasp of the Latin he is reading, but it also has its bearing upon the everyday 
English of the pupil. 

Sight-reading is an invaluable aid in securing facility in translation. In 
exercises of this sort emphasis should be placed upon the constructions 
involved, and the method of working out the thought should be suggestive, 
In connection with sight-reading the meanings of new words should receive 
attention, in order that the young students may understand, early in the course, 
that new words are to be carefully noted and their meanings memorized. 

The demand for accuracy and independent work in Latin writing should 
be insistent. 

The fact that about two-thirds of the words in our language are akin to 
Latin words, renders the study of English cognates in connection with the 


acquisition of a Latin vocabulary a matter of immediate practical importance 
to all students. 


6. ‘The Teaching of First-Year Latin—A Working Knowl- 
edge of Forms and Vocabulary,” by Professor J. J. Schlicher, 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Professor Schlicher’s paper is published in full; see pp. 396-405. 


7. ‘The Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898-1901,” by 
Professor Albert R. Crittenden, Olivet College. 


This paper will be published in full, with illustrations, in the archzo- 
logical journal recently founded in Washington, D.C., called Records of the 
Past. The following is an abstract which may be of interest to our readers 

The new researches in the Roman Forum begun by Signor Boni in the 
fall of 1898 had two chief objects: first, to classify the existing architectural 
fragments and assemble them in appropriate places; second, to carry the 
excavations to deeper levels than had hitherto been reached. The most 
important results of the excavations may be summarized as follows: 

The débris has been removed from the area of the Comitium, revealing 
several pavements of different periods; the wall of the Curia has been laid 
bare, showing how the great door has been repeatedly raised. Several 
medizval sarcophagi were found near the entrance, and several loculi, hewn 
in the wall of the Curia itself. Great interest was excited by the discovery, 
on the border-line between the Comitium and the Forum, of the so-called 
Lapis Niger, a pavement of black marble about thirteen feet square. 
3eneath this was found a much older group of monuments, consisting of two 
rectangular stone bases with molded plinths, a conical column, and a pyrami- 
dal pillar of tufa, both broken off at a height of about eighteen inches. 
The latter bears a very ancient Latin inscription in Greek letters. 

The site of the Basilica A-milia, formerly occupied by modern buildings, 
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Next the 


has been excavated and the plan of the building made clear. 
Forum was an arcade with heavy marble piers; back of this a row of ¢abernae, 
extending about 280 feet, closed in the rear by a thick wall of tufa. Beyond 
this was the great hall of the basilica, opening upon the Argiletum, and con- 
sisting of a nave about forty feet wide, and two aisles sixteen feet each in 
width. The columns between nave and aisles were of Africano and were 
The pavement is of costly colored marble, and upon 


arranged in two stories. 
The marble 


it were found many melted coins and other evidences of fire. 
piers in front of the éabernae were replaced at a late date by a row of red 
granite columns. A very ancient cloaca passes obliquely beneath the nave. 

The foundations of the Regia have been carefully explored and accu- 
rately described. Two wells and a cylindrical cistern were discovered within 
the inclosure. The cistern is built of tufa blocks and is plastered on the 
inside. The entrance to the Regia was on the east side, where the threshold 
is plainly visible. Close to the south wall is a small pavement of tufa with a 
round platform of the same material, possibly the foundation of the Sacrarium 
Martis. An important fragment of the consular fas¢z, which were affixed to 
the outer wall of the Regia, has been discovered in a medizval house upon 
the site of the Basilica milia. 

Signor Boni has subjected the foundations of the Temple of Vesta to a 
minute examination. A trapezoidal pit was discovered in the center of the 
concrete base, extending to the soil beneath. The upper layer of the founda- 
tion, formerly supposed to be medieval, is now shown to be ancient. The 
marble plinths and pilasters found in 1877 probably belonged to the outer 
covering of the substruction, and supported the columns of the temple inclo- 
sure. Several architectural fragments have been found, including a piece of 
lacunar frieze. In its general outlines the temple probably closely resembled 
the well-known bas-relief in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, except that the 
roof was steeper. 

Among other interesting finds made within the area of the Forum may 
be mentioned the row of eight low, arched chambers of tufa reticulate 
work, supposed by Boni to be the Rostra of Caesar, but which may be only a 
supporting wall for the Clivus Capitolinus; an ancient cloaca (whose upper 
course was already known) crossing the west end of the Forum; a compli- 
cated network of drains between the Temple of Saturn and the Temple of 
Concord ; a long, underground passage running lengthwise of the Forum and 
crossed at right angles by two similar passages; the round concrete base of 
an altar in the semicircular niche in front of the Temple of Julius Cesar; 
the beautiful pavement of colored marbles beneath the later raised pavement 
in some of the rooms of the House of the Vestals; and a large number of gold 
coins of the late empire found hidden in a drain in the same building. 

The excavation of the area formerly occupied by the church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice, on the south side of the Forum, has also yielded many valuable 
results. Aside from the extremely interesting group of monuments connected 
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with the Fountain of Juturna, it is now apparent that the Nova Via did not 
run around the whole north side of the Palatine, but, in imperial times at 
least, was blocked by buildings near the Temple of Castor. The building at 
the rear of the Temple of Augustus was probably an imperial library con- 
nected with the temple; in the sixth century it became the church of S. Maria 
Antiqua. It consists of a great quadrangular court opening on the south upon 
a large atrium or guadriporticus. At the farther end of this are three rectan- 
gular rooms, the middle and largest one containing the apse of the church. 
The walls of this guadripforticus are covered with paintings which are of great 
value in the study of early Christian art. Beneath this building are traces of 
earlier imperial structures with a different orientation. 

In the fall of rg01 and the spring of 1go2 a prehistoric necropolis was 
unearthed on the Sacred Way near the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 
It contained both cinerary tombs and graves dating as far back as the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. The cinerary urns bear some resemblance to the 
hut-urns previously discovered in various parts of Latium. 


8. ‘Imperial Ethics in the Restoration of Roman Public 
Buildings,”” by Dr. Duane Reed Stuart, University of Michigan. 
Dr. Stuart discussed the practice of the emperor Augustus and his suc- 


cessors in perpetuating the names of previous builders associated with public 
buildings restored by them. The paper will be published later. 


g. ‘The Mastery of English by the Study of Latin,” by Princi- 
pal Lawrence C. Hull, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


This paper will be published in full in the SCHOOL REVIEW. 


10. ‘‘The Bee in Ancient Literature and Mythology,’ by 
Miss Winifred C. Daboll, St. Johns, Mich. 


We find abundant evidence that the ancients felt especial interest in 
bees. Treatises were written upon them at a time so remote that all traces 
of the earlier works have vanished. Aristotle, Virgil, and Pliny wrote of 
bees; and the epithets applied to them lead us to think they had an interest 
for the ancients deeper than that felt by our naturalists. In confirmation of 
this we have the fact that various deities were represented by the bee, and 
that there are many myths associating the insect with different divinities, 
notably Zeus, Apollo, Demeter, and Dionysus. 

The most interesting of these myths is that which associates the bee with 
Zeus’s birth-place on the island of Crete. This myth, indigenous to Crete, 
is recorded by Virgil, Antoninus Liberalis, and Lactantius. There was 
probably an etiological influence in the growth of it; we are told that a cavern 
in this island was infested by btes of extraordinary ferocity, and as Zeus was 
supposed to have been born on the island, the natives quite naturally consid- 
ered so well-guarded a place as the birth-place of the divinity. 
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The unexpected appearance of a swarm of bees was regarded by the 
ancients as an omen ; Pliny, Juvenal, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus cite this as a 
portent of coming evil. An exception to the general belief is found in the 
pretty fancy that a swarm of bees settling on the lips of an infant foretells its 
eloquence. This story is told of Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, 
Lucan, and Ambrosius. A survival of the belief lingers in modern Greece. 

The bee myth is not confined to Greek and Roman mythology; there are 
similar myths in the Hindoo and Scandinavian mythologies, and remarkable 
survivals in the folklore of modern European countries. 

The most interesting of the ideas of the ancients regarding the bee was 
that underlying their use of it as a symbol of immortality. We havea record 
of this, not only in literature, but also in the ornaments of gold found in the 
graves of the dead. According to Varro, Virgil, Ovid, Porphyrio, and others, 
it was believed that swarms of bees were produced from the dead body of 
a bullock. From this belief it was but a step to consider the bee as repre- 
senting the life of the dead animal itself; and hence to the association of the 
insect with immortality. 

11. ‘‘The Study of the Classics as a Preparation for the 
Teaching of German,” by Dr. Warren W. Florer, University of 
Michigan. 

The speaker first emphasized the view that the ultimate aim of collegiate 
training should be, not to crowd into the student as much knowledge as pos- 
sible within the college course, but to give a broad and thorough foundation 
in order that after graduation he may possess the power to think and work 
independently. 

‘‘The importance of Greek and Latin as correlated studies for the Ger- 
man teacher,” said Dr. Florer, “is established by several facts. In the first 
place, it is often found that the graduates of the smaller colleges who come with 
Greek and Latin as their main preparation are able to cope with, and even 
excel, in their own subject university students who present larger quantities 
of German, Asa matter of fact, the holders of German fellowships of lead- 
ing institutions have, in the majority of cases, had classical preparation. The 
prominent teachers of German are either products of the Gymnasium, or took 
the A.B. degree at a time when the attainment of this degree involved a 
knowledge of Greek. No less than 75 per cent. of the German students of 
the first rank in my classes have been classical students.” 

The limitations frequently found in the classical preparation were also 
mentioned: too much mechanical] translation, too much grammatical routine 
work, too little intelligent reading, and too little interpretation. The German 
student does not need to remember grammatical details if he can be initiated 
into the fundamental ideas which make classical literature alive today. A 
few examples were given illustrating the potent influence of the classics 
upon Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller; and in this connection the speaker cited 
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the powerful influence of the Old and New Testaments from the very begin- 
nings of German literature down to Gustav Frenssen, 

Dr. Florer was of the opinion that a foundation for the comparative study 
of Greek and Latin and German literature could best be laid, if carefully 
arranged courses were conducted along broad humanistic lines through- 
out the college course. He also touched upon the influence of the teacher’s 
personality. The student should not confine himself to too few men in, or 
outside of, his own department. 

The conclusion of the paper was that the teacher of German is better 
equipped for the most important aspects of his work —ability to pursue inde- 
pendent investigation, and the power of intelligent exposition in the class- 
room —after having enjoyed the benefits of properly correlated classical 
study, 

12. ‘*Remarks on the Study of the Classics Fifty Years Ago,’ 
by President James B. Angell, University of Michigan. 


President Angell spoke for half an hour in his usual happy vein; but with 
characteristic modesty he declined to assent to the publication of his reminis- 
cences, which were made all the more suggestive and delightful by the per- 


sonal element in them. 


13. ‘The Boy Poet Sulpicitus—A Tragedy of Roman Educa- 
tion,” by Professor J. Raleigh Nelson, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

This paper is published in the SCHOOL REVIEW; see pp. 384-98. 

14. ‘Ithaca or Leucas?” by Professor W. G. Manly, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Professor Manly urged strong objections against the recent theory of 
Dr. Dérpfeld identifying the Ithaca of the Odyssey with Leucas. His treat- 
ment of the subject appears in full in Zhe University of Missouri Studies, Vol. 
II, No. 1 

15. ‘* The Fountain of Juturna in the Roman Forum,” by Miss 
Helen Louise Bishop, Rockford College. 

This paper will be published, with illustrations, in an early number of 
Records of the Past. ‘The following abstract will be of interest : 

During the summer of 1900 Signor Boni, director of the excavations in 
the Roman Forum, tore down the medizval church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice on the north side of the Palatine, and brought to light the remains of 
the Fountain of Juturna. The divinity to whom the fountain and the sur- 
rounding structures were dedicated, though not mentioned in early Roman 
literature, was worshiped from a remote period as the nymph who presided 
over healing waters and bestowed benefits upon mankind; a worship which 
was handed down by tradition and by the association of the divinity with 
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springs, until the myth found expression in occasional passages in the Latin 
authors. 

The connection of Juturna with the Dioscuri is suggested in the various 
accounts of the battle of Lake Regillus, as well as in the location of the tem- 
ple of the twin gods in close proximity to the Fountain of Juturna. 

The significance of the various aspects of the legends in regard to Juturna 
will be seen in a consideration of the remains in the Forum, a group of mon- 
uments of the elaborate design of the imperial period. An accurate and 
detailed description is given in the Notizie degli Scavi for February, 1go1, 
from which the article on Juturna by Signor Boni has been reprinted under 
the title “Il Sacrario di Iuturna.” 

The sacred precinct was connected with the Palatine by an inclined ramp, 
below which were several small chambers, whose use is not fully determined. 
A statue of A®sculapius, found in one of them, suggests that the chambers 
served as a sanctuary of the god of medicine, and that here the sick were 
brought to sleep, as in the temple at Epidaurus. The orientation of the whole 
area may be seen in a fragment of the Forma Urbis, the “marble plan” of 
Rome in the time of Caracalla. In this plan the fountain is represented as 
it is seen in the remains: a large square basin, lined with white marble, hav- 
ing in its bottom two openings through which the water springs from the 
earth, In the center of the basin is a rectangular platform, also faced with 
marble, on which probably stood a group of the Dioscuri. Fragments of the 
group have been discovered — enough to identify it beyond question as the 
twin brothers standing beside their horses. The marble lining has been 
restored to its place in the basin, enabling us to picture in imagination the 
group in its center, surrounded by the sacred water, a noble representation of 
the legend of Juturna and the Dioscuri. 

Near the fountain a small shrine was discovered, in which may have stood 
a statue of Juturna; the dedication to her is seen in an inscription on the 
frieze. Before the shrine is a well, filled with water from the fountain; a 
hollow cylinder of white marble forms the mouth of the well. The water of 
both well and fountain was undoubtedly devoted chiefly to religious usage in 
the imperial times; in earlier days, however, it probably served for secular 
purposes. An altar to Juturna stood in front of the well, bearing on its face 
two figures in relief —Juturna saying farewell to Turnus, a scene from the 
story as told by Virgil. Another altar was found lying on its side in the 
fountain, evidently dedicated to the Dioscuri. The four sides are adorned 
with figures in relief: Jupiter, the ruler of the heavens; Diana Lucifera, the 
protector of virgins ; Leda, the mother of the Dioscuri; and the twin brothers, 
who were worshiped at the fountain of Juturna as well as at their own temple. 

In the Middle Ages the fountain sank into obscurity; the spring came to 
be regarded with dread, and the church which was built over it was given the 


name of Santa Maria Liberatrice, ‘‘she who liberates from purgatory.” 
5 
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16. ‘Conditional Sentences in Greek with the Future Indica- 
tive,” by Dr. F. O. Bates, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


This paper embodied the results of long and painstaking investigation, 
to which no brief statement could do justice. It will be published in full 
later. 


17. “In the Footsteps of Czsar in Gaul—The Battle with 
Ariovistus, and the Battles at the Aisne and the Sambre,”’ by 
Principal George R. Swain, High School, Bay City, Mich. 

This paper was illustrated by forty-five stereopticon slides. 

I. THE BATTLE WITH ARIOVISTUS. 


To one who has traversed the country about Besangon, the terror of the 
Roman soldiers, described by Czsar in the Gad/ic War (1. xxx1x), does 
not seem wholly groundless, as the country to the northeast is much broken 
with hills and ravines, while the valley of the Doubs is well-nigh a cafion. 
Had his soldiers been ever so bold, Czsar’s detour was the move of a cautious 
general. But long before reaching Belfort, the natural pass from France to 
the Rhine, the country becomes only slightly hilly, in fact, almost rolling. 

The hill of Plettig, on which (according to Colonel Stoffel) the confer- 
ence with Ariovistus took place, is today a low eminence of several acres in 
extent isolated from other hills. The cultivation of two thousand years may 
well have both diminished its height and have filled up to some degree the 
surrounding depressions. 

The final battle took place between Zellenberg and Ostheim. The whole 
section is fertile and is ina high state of cultivation, sugar beets being one of 
the main crops. From Zellenberg, as one looks across to the blue hills east 
of the Rhine, it is hard to realize that in the beautiful plain below took place 
the desperate clinch of Roman and German. The wooded Vosges mountains 
wall the horizon on the west. One should have Stoffel’s vivid description at 
hand as he surveys the scene, The foot-hills are quite steep enough to make 
credible the idea that Ariovistus could lead his forces along the upper 
slopes in view of the Romans without fear of attack, while the wily German 
was executing his flank movement with the aim of cutting Czsar’s communi- 
cations. 

Il. THE BATTLE AT THE AISNE, 

This, too, is in a highly cultivated section, nearly all the site being cov- 
ered in summer with heavy crops of grain and beets. The elevations are 
less than the shading on our common maps would lead us to suppose. The 
height of the ridge now is barely enough to enable one to see over the trees 
along the Miette to the hills beyond. The Miette itself is a mere brook 
today, the swamp being all drained; indeed, at the time of my visit (the first 


week of September) there was water in only one or two places. It may, 
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however, have been diverted for irrigation higher up the stream. The Aisne 
has shifted its channel not a little since Casar’s time, and now flows much 
nearer the ridge occupied by the camp. Much of the water is now diverted 
into the canal which parallels its channel, so that the river, in summer at 
least, can easily be waded in numerous places. The site is a simple one to 
understand, and, if the student is a bicyclist, can be thoroughly studied in 
two hours’ time. 


III) THE BATTLE AT THE SAMBRE, 


This is a far more difficult site to study than the last, partly from the fact 
that it is impossible to get high enough to have a bird’s-eye view, but more 
because so much of the battlefield is now covered with dwellings and fac- 
tories—it is practically a continuous city all the way from Maubeuge to the 
point where the Nervii rushed across the river. However, by going along 
both banks of the stream (which is now provided with locks and used as a 
canal) one at last gets his bearings. The banks on the north side are still 
steep and wooded where there are no houses. The forest on the other side 
has long since disappeared, save on the top of the hill where a French fort lies 
in ambush. The slopes to the river are steep enough to make one realize 
that Czesar’s praise of the valor of the Nervii was well earned. 

The country is even now fenced with hedges made exactly as described 
in the Commentaries —and | can testify that the brambles have thorns not far 
from half an inch in length. In many places even a small boy could hardly 
wriggle through. Sometimes these hedges are not kept pruned, and so reach 
a height of fifteen or twenty feet. They would be as much of a barrier today 
to cavalry as in the time of Cesar. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE, 


THE marvelous development in secondary education in New York city 
has attracted the attention of all interested in this phase of educational 
ae endeavor. One can almost forgive the needlessly long delay 
SECONDARY in the appreciation of the need for public secondary educa- 
EoucaTion INNEW tion when one realizes what great progress is now being made 
enaalaaad and how intelligent is that progress. Since the election of 
Mr. Maxwell the work has been systematized, the city has dropped its pro- 
vincial attitude toward secondary education, the entrance to the teaching 
profession has been carefully guarded, the pecuniary reward for faithful service 
has been made more in keeping with the intellectual demands of the profes- 
sion, and above all it has been made szrve. In the boroughs of Manhattan, 
the Bronx, and Brooklyn there are now eleven high schools with an attend- 
ance of 13,872 pupils. They are divided into three classes, corresponding to 
what is generally known as the ordinary high school, Manual-Training High 
School (including Girls’ Technical High School), and High School of Com- 
merce. This mode of classification suggests the difficulty of designating 
what we generally call the high school, with its provision for a liberal educa- 
tion. In New England this difficulty has been solved by classifying the 
schools after the German fashion, based on the presence of Greek, and so 
there are Latin high schools and English high schools. In New York city 
the solution has been to name the regular high schools in some distinctive 
way, such as De Witt Clinton, Morris, Wadleigh, etc. 

For all high schools except those devoted to manual training and com- 
merce, a uniform course of study has been agreed upon and presents some 
very interesting points that are worthy of discussion. In the first year the 
authorities hold to the idea of allowing no electives (except in language): 
and of having each subject studied for approximately fifty minutes each day. 
Therefore English, algebra, and biology, including physiology, botany, and 
zodlogy in different parts of the year, and Latin, or German, or French make 
up the first year’s course. In the second year, the English comes but three 
times in the week, plane geometry succeeds algebra for four times, Greek 
and Roman history take the place of the science, but only for three times a 
week, and Latin or German or French is continued. These are required 
subjects and consume fifteen hours. The rest of the student’s available time 
may be occupied with a selection from Greek, German, French, Spanish, or 
chemistry, each of which comes five times a week. In the third year the 
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hours required are increased to eighteen, apportioned as follows: English, 
three; Latin, or German, or French, five; English history, two; physics, five ; 
geometry and algebra, three. If a boy is preparing for college and has 
already taken two foreign languages, he may substitute a third foreign lan- 
guage for physics. Instead of geometry and algebra in this third year, a 
student may substitute bookkeeping. The electives are: Greek, four; German, 
four; French, four; Spanish, four; stenography and typewriting, four ; book- 
keeping, three; economics, three. In the fourth year the number of periods 
is again reduced to that of the second year, and the subjects, with their times, 
are as follows: English, three; a foreign language, four; chemistry, or 
physiography, or botany, four; and English and American history and civics, 
four. Again, as in the third year, for the science may be substituted a third 
foreign language by the student who is preparing for college and has already 
taken two foreign languages. The electives in this year present a wide range. 
They are: Physics, five; Greek, four; Latin, four; German, four; French, 
four; Spanish, four; mathematics, four; stenography and typewriting, three ; 
economics, three; domestic science (sewing, cooking, and household econ- 
omy), three; commercial law and commercial geography, three; additional 
Latin, or Greek, or English, three; medizeval and modern history, three. Of 
subjects requiring preparation no student is required to take more than 
twenty-one periods a week. The subjects which are considered as not requir- 
ing preparation are drawing and art study, physical training, and vocal music. 
The first of these is added to the required subjects for two periods a week 
during the first two years, and then is removed to the elective list, except for 
those who propose to enter a training-school, who are advised to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of taking it once a week. Physical training is allotted 
the equivalent of two periods a week throughout the course, and must be 
taken by everyone. Vocal music is required for one period a week during 
the first two years. Therefore,the boy who enters a high school in New York 
city must, in his first year, in addition to the twenty periods specified in the 
course, take drawing and art study,two; physical training, two; vocal music, 
one. Twenty-five periods are thus provided for, four prepared and one 
unprepared period each day. The requirements for graduation are: A stu- 
dent must have studied at least one foreign language for at least three years, 
have accomplished satisfactorily all the other required work, and have taken 
a sufficient number of elective studies, so that the total amount of required 
and elective studies shall equal three thousand periods of work requiring 
preparation, and shall extend over not less than three years and not more 
than six years. The student’s proficiency in each subject presented for 
graduation is determined by the examination conducted by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 

The course in the first year looks familiar, the provision for the mother 
tongue, for the foreign language, for mathematics, and for science. Algebra 
still holds its position in this year, notwithstanding the efforts of many 
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thoughtful persons to interchange the positions of algebra and geometry in 
the first two years. Our statutory friend, physiology, is safely provided for 
and the first year’s work is easily arranged. The adherence to the five 
periods a week suggests that it is still believed that the first year should be 
a time of testing and drilling with the emphasis upon the acquirement of 
knowledge rather than its organization. This is, of course, a surface com- 
ment for the work can be so arranged in the subdivisions of the subject 
that there will not be the strain that appears in some schools. That is a part 
of the organization within the curriculum. This may be seen, for instance, in 
the time allotted out of the five periods in English to rhetoric and compo- 
position on the one hand and to literature on the other. It is noticeable that 
in the other years the only subjects that are assigned five periods a week are 
foreign languages or science involving laboratory work. The general plan 
thus adopted seems wise. One of the best arranged departments is that of 
mathematics, with the provision for both algebra and geometry in the third 
year. The student then is prepared to recognize these as phases of mathe- 
matics and not isolated subjects as is too often the case. The course in his- 
tory is also worthy of consideration. It comprises what really is necessary 
to such a comprehensive knowledge of history as may be reasonably expected 
from a boy of eighteen, and the number of periods a week indicates that the 
makers of this course of study appreciated wherein the value of history lies. 

The course of study for the High School of Commerce has a special inter- 
est on account of the agitation for the recognition of commercial training in 
secondary school work. We are not content to follow the continental plan 
of postponing technical education until a good liberal education has been 
obtained, but in our desire for quick returns we are trying to mix the two. 
So, far the mixture has been very mechanical ; the commercial courses in our 
high schools are hard to defend on any except local grounds. The experi- 
ment in New York city is worthy of careful consideration for its success will 
mean the establishment of similar schools in other large cities. As might be 
expected, the proportion of required subjects is larger than in an ordinary 
high school and the number of subjects is greater. The first year’s work 
requires English, four; German, French, or Spanish, four; algebra, four; biol- 
ogy (with special reference to materials of commerce), four; Greek and 
Roman history, two; stenography, two; drawing and penmanship, two; physi- 
cal training, two; and music, one. Interesting is the statement that physi- 
ology is taught in connection with physical training as well as with biology. 
In the second year the student must continue his English, three; his German, 
French, or Spanish, four; his algebra is succeeded by plane geometry, three; 
and his biology by chemistry, four; to which the explanation that applied to 
biology of the first year is added. Medizval and modern history with especial 
reference to economic history and geography, three; drawing, two; and physical 
training, two; these make up twenty-one periods of required work as contrasted 
with twenty-five in the first year. The electives are German, French, or Span- 
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ish, four; business forms and bookkeeping, three; and music, one. The third 
year presents the same general changes as in the corresponding year in the 
general high school. The English, three; German, French, or Spanish, four; 
algebra and geometry, three; physics, five; English history with special ref- 
erence to economic history and geography, as in the case of medizval and mod- 
ern history, three; physical training, two; these make up twenty periods of 
required work, and are supplemented by electives comprising German, French, 
or Spanish, four; bookkeeping and commercial arithmetic, four; stenography 
and typewriting, four; and drawing, two. In the fourth year the English, 
German, French, or Spanish, and physical training remain constant, the 
course in history now comprises that of the United States, and economics and 
economic geography, four, is added so that only seventeen periods are 
required work. Inthe electives, German, French, or Spanish remain the same; 
a third language, four, is added, also, advanced chemistry, four; trigonometry 
and solid geometry, four; elementary law and commercial law, four; business 
correspondenee and office practice, four; stenography and typewriting, four; 
and drawing, two. There is a fifth year which is regarded as supplementary to 
the regular course and is open not only to those who have passed through 
the preceding four years, but to all students who have graduated from a high- 
school course of four years. The general rules of the general high-school 
course apply to the four years’ course in this school and a student is awarded 
a certificate of graduation at the close of his fourth successful year. The fifth 
year has only three required subjects: English, three; logic, inductive and 
deductive, three; and physical training, two. The electives are: a foreign 
language; advanced mathematics; advanced physics; industrial chemistry; 
economic geography; nineteenth century history, Europe and Orient, dip- 
lomatic history, United States and Europe; banking and finance with trans- 
portation and communication; administrative law and national law; account- 
ing and auditing; business organization and management; drawing; each of 
these has four periods assigned to it; and advanced economics, which has 
three periods. 

This course of study will compare favorably with those of schools on the 
continent, and the board of education is to be congratulated on the wisdom 
displayed by those who are responsible for this interesting educational experi- 
ment. If space permitted, it would be a pleasure to discuss some of the par- 
ticularly noticeable features, but this must be postponed that something may 
be said of the Girls’ Technical High School. The course of study extends 
over two years, the work of the first being, as usual, prescribed. It 
includes English, five; French, German, or Spanish, five; home and social 
science (household management, elementary chemistry and cooking, sewing, 
sanitation, elementary nursing), four; stenography and penmanship, three; 
commercial arithmetic, three; physical culture and physiology, two; drawing 
and design, three; music, one. The work in English, French, German, or 
Spanish is continued during the second year and for the same amount of 
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time, history (English and American) and civics, three, are added, and 
physical culture, two; and music, one, as before. It is in the electives 
that the wide range is found. Here one may take applied art (advanced 
drawing, color, modeling, carving, design and applications); printing (type- 
setting, machine and case, proof-reading); dressmaking (with sewing machine 
and its applications); millinery; commercial course (stenography and type- 
writing, bookkeeping, correspondence, office economy, or store practice and 
measurements); physics; library economy, manual course (mechanical draw- 
ing, woodwork, paper box making, bookbinding, etc.); to each of which are 
assigned five periods one week. The minimum number of periods necessary 
for graduation is 1,400. 

Certainly the board of education of New York city can with truth report 
progress, and Superintendent Maxwell may well be proud of the opportunity 
which such a position as his affords to give to girls and boys a splendid start 
toward a useful life. 


THIS is the youngest of the provinces of the Commonwealth; of large 
extent and sparsely settled, it has educational problems peculiar to such con- 
ditions. As early as 1872 there was introduced into the legis- 


SECONDARY 
neamiinee in lature a bill providing for free undenominational state schools 
QUEENSLAND, and a free university, joined to each other by a system of 
Averaasn free grammar schools. Of these three links the only one 


obtained was the first; the influence of the denominations, notably that of 
the Roman Catholics, defeated the free secondary schools and the university. 
The state then tried to meet the problem of secondary education by a system 
of subsidies. In the larger towns there were founded grammar schools which 
now number ten, six for boys and four for girls. Each of these schools 
receives £1,000 per annum from the state. The buildings have been erected 
partly by private subscription and partly by municipal aid. That these may 
be as commodious and efficient as possible, the state has lent the money at a very 
low rate of interest. In many of the towns the building debt has been paid off 
and the government grant is therefore available for salaries of teachers. 
This amount ‘is supplemented by the fees of the pupils. The decidedly 
weak spot in the system is the method of government. Each school is con- 
trolled by a board of seven trustees appointed by the government, and of 
these, four are nominated by the governor-in-council and the others by a 
majority of the subscribers to the funds. They hold office for three years 
and are eligible for re election. They are empowered to make regulations 
for the filling of all vacancies that may occur in their number for the unex- 
pired term of office, for the determination of fees to be paid by the scholars, 
for the salaries to be paid to the teachers, and generally for the management, 
good government, and discipline of the school. They may not, however, 
make regulations which the governor may think are against the best interests 
of education in the province. The result of such a system is really more 
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uneven and the differences between schools are more accentuated than if the 
choice of trustees were left to the people of the various grammar-school dis- 
tricts. The people ought to participate in the responsibility for these schools, 
for it is only by such participation that the schools will be popular and 
become really efficient. 


As Most of our readers are aware, there is a dual system of organization 
and administration in the state of New York. In 1784 there was incorporated 
THE PROPOSED that interesting and somewhat ambiguously named body, the 
UNIFICATION OF University of the State of New York. In 1895 it became acon- 
proce ees stitutional body. The department of public instruction was 


ADMINISTRATION 
INTHE STATE OF eStablished in 1854. These two organizations were supposed 
Wem Voon to occupy different fields, the public elementary schools being 


under the department of public instruction, the academies and other institu- 
tions of secondary and higher learning under the management of the univer- 
sity. The governing body of the university is known as the board of regents, 
composed of men of undoubted standing in the state, with able executives in 
charge of the various departments. Even were it possible that these two 
bodies might administer in comparative peace their respective departments, 
such a dual arrangement could not procure for the state the desirable unifica- 
tion of educational effort. Education is one, and the drawing of this arbitrary 
line accentuates the very evil which in our school system in this country we 
desire toavoid, The high school is not a separate school, it is only that part 
of the public-school system which contains the last four grades, and any 
system of administration which tends toward the isolation of any part of our 
system ought to be amended at once. As a matter of fact, the separation of 
the functions of these two bodies has never been practically made, and there 
has been constant friction, The marvelous development of interest in pro- 
viding secondary education for all the girls and boys in the state, the desire 
of each municipality to develop a high school in connection with its elemen- 
tary schools, thus completing its system, is largely responsible for the many 
disputes between these bodies. As soon as the high school develops, the 
control of the department of public instruction ceases, and the officers of the 
board of regents visit and examine the school, fix its standards, commend it 
for material aid, and so it becomes a part of the university. The desultory 
quarreling that has been in progress for some years was brought formally to 
the notice of the public by a bill introduced into the senate by Senator Stevens, 
of Attica. The bill is as follows: 

SECTION I. The offices of state superintendent of public instruction and of the 
deputies of such superintendent are hereby abolished, and the powers, functions, and 
duties of such offices are hereby continued and invested in the University of the State 
of New York, and shall hereafter be exercised and performed by its regents, or, as 
they shall direct, by their officers and appointees and the persons, other than such 
deputies, now in office as appointees of the present superintendent, and his said 
appointees shall, subject to the direction and during the pleasure of said regents, con- 
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tinue in their present positions and receive their present compensation. The present 
state superintendent of public instruction and his deputies shall be entitled to receive 
their present salaries until the expiration of the term for which the said superintend- 
ent was elected, but they shall hereafter have, exercise, and perform only such powers 
and duties as the said regents shall expressly direct. 

SECTION 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Another bill, introduced by Senator Brown, is intended to prevent this 
absorption by the regents and provides that the legislature elected in 1904, 
a year when a president is elected, shall elect in 1905 nine regents of the 
university to constitute a state board of education. This body is thereupon 
authorized to appoint a superintendent of public instruction for five years. 

These, then, are the definite proposals arising out of the conflict between 
the two bodies administering public education. It is clear that the high 
school has been the immediate cause of this breach. The inspectors respon- 
sible to the board of regents in the pursuance of the duties which have been 
theirs for nearly halfa century have encountered the inspectors of the state 
department, and the high school doubly inspected is in doubt as to whom it 
ought to show deference. What is perfectly clear is that there is need of unifi- 
cation, Such a dual system would not be tolerated in any other department 
of state affairs. The conduct of education ought not to be more conservative, 
more backward, and less business-like than that of the railways, of the banks, 
orof insurance. That being so, there seems to be but one solution, namely, 
that the regents, a constitutional body that cannot be eliminated by the legis- 
lature, be given control. That the board as at present constituted is perfect 
will perhaps be doubted, but there seems no good reason why changes in the 
manner of election, in the number of members, and any other desirable 
reforms might not be carried out. There is, moreover, the very great recom- 
mendation in favor of the board of regents in that there has been an absence 
of politics in all its work, It is a poor argument to say that because the board 
as at present constituted is open to criticism, the control of the schools should 
not be given them. Unify the school system, and then introduce a bill into 
the legislature to reorganize the board so that it may better perform the great 
task of providing an economical and efficient system of free public education 
for the Empire State. 
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Physiology by the Laboratory Method—for secondary schools. By WILLIAM 
J. BRINCKLEY. Profusely illustrated, Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. Pp. 
xv + 536. 

Applied Physiology, Advanced. By FRANK OVERTON. Chicago: American 
Book Co. Pp. 432. Illustrated. 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By JEROME WALKER. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon. Pp. iv+ 490. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. By BuEL P. Cotton, Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


Life and Health. By ALBERT F, BLAISDELL. Boston: Ginn & Co, Pp. iv 
+ 346. 

The Story of a Living Temple. A Study of the Human Body. By FRED- 
ERICK M, ROSSITER AND MARY HENRY ROSSITER. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Pp. xii+ 347. 


In these Lenten days of searching into educational motives and methods, when 
the remembrance of pedagogical sins is grievous unto us and the burden of them is 
intolerable, we go forth, with teachable minds but strenuous wills, in quest of revela- 
tion, looking for the luminous modern spirit in education to descend and give us 
peace. Fortunate, indeed, are the penitents, if they chance to be discouraged 
instructors in physiology and hygiene, in view of help to be gained from this notable 
publication by Mr. Brinckley. The change in our education from old to new is 
vividly brought out— study things and phenomena, not books; study to know, as 
well as to have the power to do. Based on these principles, laboratory work fills the 
first part of each of the twenty chapters. There are observations to be noted, experi- 
ments and demonstrations, both macroscopic and microscopic, for every phase of the 
subject. The text in the second half of the chapter is supplementary — to be consulted 
as a source of information in answer to inquiries, or to give additional facts. Accord- 
ing to the amount of text assimilated and questions formulated, the level of instruc- 
tion may easily be elementary or advanced high school or college work. Sequence of 
the essential topics and subdivisions is so logical that the opulence of material used is 
not a particle discouraging. The text, while carefully written and sensible, is often 
vividly interesting, covering a wide range, including, in the appendix, the latest his- 
tological methods, the separation and isolation of bacteria, table of tests, practical 
disinfection, communicable diseases, accidents, emergencies, apparatus, and reference 
lists. The two hundred illustrations, many of them from original drawings and 
photographs, are especially good. This book, with its hundreds of indicated experi- 
ments, so possible of accomplishment with the well-thought-out directions, will go a 
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long way toward establishing the modern biological spirit in the teaching of high- 
school physiology. 

On the other hand, what publications are distinctly helpful, if instead of a modern 
well-ordered laboratory for the class there is a small recitation-room with indifferent 
apparatus, or, more difficult still, a large study-room, where the teacher’s conscious- 
ness must be at once concentrated and diffused? Yet, notwithstanding this handicap 
for students as well as teachers, worthy work can and must be done, keeping clearly 
in mind the true aim of all training in school—the development of character. It is 
no slight thing for the future men and women to know the moral lesson of the cell, 
inexorable, not only as applied to the tissue, the organ, the body, but also to the man, 
the community, the state, the world—that the well-being of the whole depends abso- 
lutely upon the integrity of each individual unit. The teacher’s demonstrations upon 
animal tissue, however simple, may serve as object-lessons in deftness and daintiness. 
They may be better than sermons or even humane essays in developing a sympathetic 
reverence for animal creation. Then, too, the resourceful teacher, aided by the 
increasing literary attractiveness of our newer physiology texts, may strengthen the 
desire for good reading in a marked degree. It really is immaterial which book is 
the adopted and official text, provided there are two or three full sets of other authors’ 
text-books for supplementary or substitute reading—a copy, of course, for each 
scholar. One set of books may be used at home exclusively, the other for school, and 
still a third or fourth set, from the teacher’s class-room library, may be passed out in 
class on occasion. It is usually the extras which are best studied. This comparison 
and the discussion of the differing texts tend toward intelligent reading, which is 
vastly more desirable than hard study, so-called. Applied Physiology, Advanced, by 
Overton and the rewritten Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Walker, give especial 
satisfaction when used in this way. The good English, the excellent diagrams, the 
clear and varied types in the letter press, invite the perusal of the student and other 
members of his household. Such a course may create a liking for scientific reading 
which may solace a lifetime. Here there is a great opportunity for the teacher. 
Now is the future citizen to be trained. Not only good health for himself in his daily 
living must be insisted upon, in so far as living by law will insure it, but also good 
health for his community. He may be given such a glimpse of the civic and eco- 
nomic bearing of the subject, that it will be an easy task for his maturity to perform his 
duties of citizenship. Street and household sanitation, pure water-supply, prevention 
and restriction of disease, ventilation and cleansing of public assembly-rooms, purity 
of food supply, hospitals, almshouses, jails, institutions for degenerates, recreation 
grounds, and sanitary supervision of schools are questions not likely to lapse for vears 
to come, while the power to think them out will enrich life for some minds, as devo- 
tion to history, poetry, and fiction performs a similar office for others. Even the 
reader of romance must wonder and dream over the conquests of modern medicine 
and surgery, so well written up in current literature and biography. 

A favorable indication of progress is the increasing attention given to elemen- 
tary work by standard authors. The grammar grades are now offered Elementary 
Physiology and Hygiene, by Colton. This little classic is based upon and condensed 
from the author’s two larger works— Physiology, Experimental and Descriptive, and 
the Briefer Course, with full benefit of the unprecedented number of expert critics 
enlisted for those Jarger works. The information contained in this choice volume is 


clear, forceful, brief, and unquestionably correct to the present date —a fine example 
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of what an elementary book should be, principles being accentuated rather than bare 
facts. The summary ending of each chapter, the suggested questions, pictures, and 
diagrams so clearly labeled, together with the sensible nomenclature and simple direc- 
tions given, make the teacher’s work lighter and leave freedom for broader instruc- 
tion. The space given to such topics as localization of brain function, bacteria, 
ventilation, accidents, and emergencies is fully justified ; so also are the chapters on 
alcohol and narcotics, which have been carefully prepared to comply with the laws of 
various states. The teaching here is reasonable and convincing, quotations from 
noted investigators being given, rather than dogmatic assertions. The excellence of 
this book is indisputable as a text-book, not only for beginners, but also for academic 
classes, where it is desirable to shorten the course. 

Another publication of similar origin, scope, and adaptability to schools that 
have only limited time for the subject bears the expressive title Life and Health, by 
Blaisdell. Here also the general plan of the larger work, Practical Physiology, has 
been followed, and although the treatment has been simplified, there is new and 
valuable material in abundance. The illustrations, simple experiments, and other 
distinctive features that have made the Blaisdell series so successful have been retained 
in this new volume. 

The Story of a Living Temple, by the Rossiters— Frederick M. and Mary Henry 
—is good anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, and also poetry, pathos, humor, and 
reason combined. Among scientific works it is unusual and unusually delightful. 
Written for the young, it is fascinating to all; as fanciful as a fairy-tale, it is yet an 
accurate text-book on the human body —the living temple itself. The reader knows 


not what most to admire —the narrative, the description, the exposition, the argument, 
the technical science, the poetry, or the ethics; but, while one is enjoying the simple 
charm of the story, there is the subconsciousness that a pre-eminently good book has 
come to the aid of the pedagogical penitents in the exercise of their bounden duty and 


service —the building of character. 
AMELIA EARLE TRANT. 
MASTEN PARK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Buffalo. 


The Study and Difficulties of Mathematics. By AuGusTuSs DE MORGAN. 
Second reprint edition, with portrait, bibliographies, and index. Edited 
by THomAs J. McCormack. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1902. Pp. 288. 

THIs is a new edition of a book first published in 1831. Mr. De Morgan, for a 
long time professor in the University of London, was one of the ablest mathematicians 
and logicians of his time. He was a voluminous writer in both subjects, and has con- 
tributed much to the advancement of each science. 

As a teacher of mathematics he was unrivaled. He was noted for the clearness 
of his lectures and his keen appreciation of the difficulties of his subject. These 
characteristics are quite evident in this book. 

Although written so long ago, the book is still fresh, and contains much that will 
interest teachers of elementary mathematics. The name of the book well describes 
its contents. Some of the chapters are devoted to the consideration of general ques- 
tions involved in the study of elementary mathematics, while other chapters are 
concerned with the elucidation of the special difficulties of arithmetic, algebra, or 


geometry. 
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Among the chapters of the first sort, those on “The Axioms” and “ The Defini- 
tions of Geometry,” on ‘‘ Geometrical Reasoning,” on “‘ Algebraical Notation,” and 


on “The Development of Our Decimal System of Numbers,” will be found most 
interesting. In the chapters on the “ Special Difficulties” will be found much matter, 
of the sort that every teacher likes to have at his tongue’s end, in explaining the 
difficult points of geometry and algebra. 

Teachers of secondary mathematics are indebted to Mr. McCormack for placing 
within their reach these excellent and suggestive essays, which have heretofore been 
inaccessible to most of us. 

Many references to other books and writers are given in the footnotes, which are 
particularly full on the subjects of logic and the axioms. The editor has contributed 
some references to recent works to supplement the lists of Mr. De Morgan. 


CHARLES W. NEWHALL. 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, Minn. 


300KS RECEIVED. 


[The notice here given does not preclude the publishing ot a comprehensive 
review of any of these books. ] 


Electrical Problems. By William L. Hooper and Roy T. Wells. Pp. 170. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
This work contains sets of problems typical of those met with in electrical labor- 
atory and engineering practice, with very brief treatment of the methods of solution. 
It is intended to meet the need for a collection of numerical problems in the classes 


of colleges and technical schools. 


Real Things in Nature. By Edward S. Holden. Pp. 443. Price, 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Holden’s books are well known to boys who are interested in nature, espe- 
cially animate nature. In this book he has gathered in a well-organized form well- 
known facts in the scientific world, has clothed these facts in interesting form, and 
there has made clear for the boys of the grammar grades the solution of many of the 
mysteries of the workings of the world about them. ‘This is a book which might well 
be used as early as the fifth grade. 

Studies in Zodlogy. By James Merrill. Pp. 232. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: 

American Book Co. 

The plan of these Stedies was worked out in the Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., and was devised that the beginner in this subject may be encour- 
aged to study the animal in his environment, and be dependent on the book for sug- 
gestion only. 

Botany All the Year Round. By E. F. Andrews. Pp. 302. Price, $1. 

Chicago: American Book Co. 

The aim of this book is to lead the pupil to nature for the objects of each lesson, 
and to provide that the proper material shall be always available by so arranging the 
lessons that each subject will be taken up just at the time of year when the material 
for it is most abundant. 
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America in its Relation to the Great Epochs of History. By William Justin 

Mann. Pp. 315. Price, $1. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Mr. Mann has a subject that admits of many correlations and much imagination. 
He has manipulated his material very skilfully, and the result is a highly suggestive 
book. 

Barnes’s School History of the United States. Pp.432. Price, $1. Chicago: 

American Book Co. 

The aim of the author is to give prominence to the industrial and social develop- 
ment. 

Barnes’s Elementary History of the United States. Pp. 360. Price, 60 cents. 

Chicago: American Book Co. 

This is a study of the lives of men who have made the American nation. It is 
well illustrated with suggestive questions for review purposes. 

Essentials in Ancient History. By Arthur Mayer Wolfson. Pp. 528. 

Price, $1.50. Chicago: American Book Co. 

This is the first of a four-volume series of histories for secondary schools. 

School Composition, By William H. Maxwell and Emma L. Johnston. 

Pp. 224. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: American Book Co, 

The scheme of work in this book is essentially inductive. The first part is 
devoted to analysis of models; the second to exercises in description, narration, 
exposition, letter-writing, and versification; the third, to the paragraph; and in the 
fourth an attempt is made to gather the substance of the preceding pages into rules 
and definitions. 

A School Grammar of the English Language. By W. M. Baskerville and 
and J.W.Sewell. Pp.216. Price,——. Chicago: American Book Co. 
Language Lessons. By J. W. Sewell. Pp. 160. Price, 35 cents. Chicago: 

American Book Co. 

The Children’s First Story Book. By May H. Wood. Pp. 80. Price, 

25 cents. Chicago: American Book Co. 

This is a first supplementary reader. 

A Boy ona Farm. By Jacob Abbott. Pp. 182. Price, 45 cents. Chicago: 

American Book Co. 

This is intended for third-grade supplementary reading. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. By J. W. Pearce. Pp. 180. Price, 
25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Another addition to the handy, well-bound series of American and English 
classics issued by this firm. 

Standard English Prose (Bacon to Stevenson). By Henry S. Pancoast. 

Pp. 676. Price, $1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

This book is intended for students of literature, and therefore the author has 
selected, as far as possible, typical sketches, essays, and short forms of composition of 
such brevity that there would be no abridgment necessary. The notes seem to be 
just what notes to any work on literature ought to be — brief, simple, and suggestive. 
This is a valuable book for the high school. 
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Corneille’s Cinna. By John E. Matzke. Pp. 128. Price, ——. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


The purpose of the author is to treat the play distinctly as a piece of literature. 


Commercial German. By Arnold Kutner. Pp. 404. Price, $1. Chicago: 
American Book Co. 
This is intended for use in commercial schools and in the commercial courses of 


high schools. 


Medizval French Literature. By Gaston Paris, Pp. 160. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
A set of the “ Temple Primers” ought to be in every high school. Authorita- 
tive content expressed in an interesting manner and bound in a handy usable style 


carry all the necessary commendation. 


A Christmas Posy. By Lady Lindsay. Pp. 114. Price, 3s 6d. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


The high standard of poetic excellence established by the former works of Lady 
Lindsay has been maintained in this collection of Christmas verses. 


Special Method in the Reading of Complete English Classics in the Grades 
of the Common Schools. By Charles McMurry. Pp. 254. Price, 75 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Elements of General Method. By Charles A. McMurry. Pp. 330. Price, 
go cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The Method of the Recitation. By Charles A. McMurry and Frank M. 
McMurry. Pp. 340. Price, go cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
These rewritten books, which in their original form attracted so much attention, 


will be reviewed at length. 


A History of the Middle Ages. By Dana Carleton Munro. Pp, 242. Price, 
go cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Three subjects are specially emphasized in this book; first, the work of the 
Christian church, the greatest of the civilizing agencies; second, the debts which we 
owe to the Byzantine and Arabic civilization; third, the life of the times. 


Recent European History. By George Emory Fellows. Pp. 450. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
This book’ aims to impart a knowledge of the movement toward constitutional 
government during the nineteenth century. 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island. By Hiram Albert Vance. Pp. 229. Price, 
25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. By George Rice Carpenter. Pp. 1go. Price, 
——. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
The aim of this edition is merely to supply such help as is absolutely indispens- 
able to a class in the first year of the high school beginning the reading of the poem. 
This book gives every evidence of being wisely edited. 
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Red Letter Days and Red Letter Facts. By I. Freeman Hall and Elizabeth 

D. Lennox. Pp.219. Price, —. Chicago: The Morse Co. 

These lessons have been prepared to awaken interest in history, biography, 
science, literature, and arts, and to stimulate and develop the habit of reading good 
books. This is an ambitious program and suggests that there may be lapses between 
the promise and the performance. The propriety of shortening up Tennyson’s May 
Queen may be called in question, and the insertion of the four stanzas from /z Memo- 
riam, which children of the third and fourth grade certainly cannot appreciate, is 
certainly open to criticism. 

Stories of Humble Friends. By Katherine Pyle. Pp.1g7. Price, 50 cents. 

Chicago: American Book Co. 

The stories in this book are about animals and birds familiar to children. It is 
intended for the third and fourth grades. 

History for Graded and District Schools. By Ellwood Wadsworth Kemp. 

Pp. 537. Price, $1. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This book is intended to present a course of history covering the elementary 
grades. The early Aryan life occupies the first year; life in Egypt, Judea, and 
Phoenicia, the second; Greece, the third; Rome, the fourth; the early Teuton and 
the life in monastery and castle, the fifth; the crusades, the growth of Parliament and 
Reformation, the sixth; early life in America, the seventh; America from 1789, the 
eighth. 

True Fairy Stories. By Mary E. Bakewell. Pp. 152. Price, 35 cents. 

Chicago: American Book Co. 

These are called ¢vue because each illustrates an important truth. 

Advanced Algebra. By William J. Milne. Pp. 608. Price $1.50. Chicago: 

American Book Co. 

The matter of this book is sufficient to cover either the entrance requirements of 
any scientific and technical school or the optional examination in advanced algebra 
now offered by many colleges and universities to candidates for matriculation. 
Hand-Loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd. Pp. 160. Price, —. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

This book is at once worthy of attention on account of the very suitable exterior. 
The subject is interesting to both old and young, and inasmuch as it seems the most 
suitable occupation for the desirable correlation of head and hand with younger chil- 
dren, the book will find an interested constituency. 

A Manual of Zoédlogy. By Richard Hertwig; translated by J. S. Kingsley. 

Pp. 704. Price, $3. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a translation, free and modified to accord with American usage of Pro- 
fessor Richard Hertwig’s Lehrbuch der Zoologie, which has for ten years held the 
foremost place in German schools. A comprehensive review will appear shortly. 
Laboratory Manual of Physics.. By Henry C. Cheston, Philip R. Dean, and 

Charles E. Zimmerman. Pp. 128. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Ameri- 

can Book Co, 

The seventy-three experiments in this manual include all those desired by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, by Harvard University and by the Regents of 


New York state. The course is intended for one year. 
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Grammar School Algebra. By Emerson E, White. Pp. 96. Price, 35 
cents. Chicago: American Book Co. 


This is intended for the last grade of the elementary school. 


First Book of Forestry. By Filibert Roth, Pp.291. Price,75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co, 

“This book has been written with special reference to the needs of high schools, 
normal schools, and library of the country home.” This is the kind of nature study 
that appeals to the growing boy. He has grown out of the sentimental stage of 
nature study and is not yet ready for the so-called scientific stage. Here is some- 
thing near his life, of absorbing interest and of dignity. I should like to read this 
with boys in the grammar grades and I am not in the least doubtful about their 


appreciative interest. 
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